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I will grow round him in his place, 

Grow, live, die looking on his face, 

Die, dying clasp’d in his embrace. 

TENNYSON. 

) winter the Porte is closed, the 

population migrates, the Collector 
of the Porte sails southward. There is 
nothing left but black rocks sheathed in 
ice where icy seas clash and splinter and 
white squalls howl across the headland. 
When the wind slackens and the inlet 
freezes, spotted seals swim up and down 
the ragged edges of the ice, sleek, restless 
heads raised, mild eyes fixed on the turbid 
shallows. 

In January, blizzard-driven snowy owls 
whirl into the pines and sit all day in the 
demi-twilight, the white ptarmigan covers 
the softer snow with winding tracks, and 
the white hare, huddled in his whiter 
“form,” plays hide and seek with his 
own shadow. 

In February the Porte-of-Waves is still 
untenanted. A few marauders appear, 
now and then a steel-grey panther from 
the north frisking over the snow after the 
white hares, now and then a stub-tailed 
lynx, mean-faced, famished, snarling up at 
the white owls who look down and snap 
their beaks and hiss. 

The first bud on the Indian-willow 
brings the first inhabitant back to the 
Porte - of - Waves, Francis Lee, super- 
intendent of the mica quarry. The quarry- 
men follow in batches ; the willow-tassels 
see them all there; the wind-flowers wit- 
ness the defile of the first shift through 
the pines. 

On the last day of May the company’s 
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flag was hoisted on the tool-house, the 
French-Canadians came down to repair 
the rusty narrow-gauge railroad, and Lee, 
pipe lighted, sea-jacket buttoned to the 
throat, tramped up and down the track 
with the lumber detail, chalking and con- 
demning sleepers, blazing spruce and pine, 
sounding fish-plate and rail, and shouting 
at intervals until the wash-outs were 
shored up, windfalls hacked through, 
and land-slide and boulder no longer 
blocked the progress of the company’s 
sole locomotive. 

The First of June brought sunshine and 
black flies, but not the Collector of the 
Porte. The Canadians went back to 
Sainte Isole across the line, the white- 
throated sparrow’s long, dreary melody 
broke out in the clearing’s edge, but the 
Collector of the Porte did not return. 

That evening Lee, smoking his pipe on 
the headland, looked out across the sunset- 
tinted ocean and saw the white gulls 
settling on the shoals and the fish-hawks 
soaring overhead with the broad red sun- 
glint on their wings. The smoke of a 
moss smudge kept the flies away, his 
own tobacco-smoke drove away care. 
Incidentally both drove Williams away—a 
mere lad in baggy bluejeans, smooth- 
faced, clear-eyed, with sea-tan on wrist 
and cheek. 

*“How did you cut your hand ?” asked 
Lee, turning his head as Williams moved 
away. 

“‘ Mica,” replied Williams briefly. After 
a moment Williams started on again. 

“*Come back,” said Lee ; “ that wasn’t 
what I had to tell you.” 
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He sat down on the headland, opened a 
jack-knife, and scraped the ashes out of 
his pipe. Williams came slowly up and 
stood a few paces behind his shoulder. 

“Sit down,” said Lee. 

Williams did not stir. Lee waited a 
moment, head slightly turned, but not far 
enough for him to see the figure motion- 
less behind his shoulder. 

“It’s none of my business,” began Lee, 
“but perhaps you had better know that 
you have deceived nobody. Finn came 
and spoke to me to-day. Dyce knows it. 
Carrots and Lefty Sawyer know it—I 
should have known it myself had I looked 
at you twice.” 

The June wind blowing over the grass 
carried two white butterflies over the cliff. 
Lee watched them struggle back to land 
again; Williams watched Lee. 

*‘T don’t know what to do,” said Lee, 
after a silence; ‘it is not forbidden for 
women to work in the quarry as far as I 
am aware. If you need work and prefer 
that sort, and if you perform your work 
properly, I shall not interfere with you. 
And I|’ll see that the men do not.” 

Williams stood motionless; the smoke 
from the smudge shifted west, then south. 

** But,” continued Lee, ‘1 must enter 
you properly on the pay-roll; I cannot 
approve of this masquerade. Finn will 
see you in the morning ; it is unnecessary 
for me to repeat that you will not be 
disturbed.” 

There was no answer. After a silence 
Lee turned, then rose to his feet. Williams 
was weeping. 

Lee had never noticed her face ; both 
sun-tanned hands hid it now; her felt hat 
was pulled down over the forehead. 

‘“Why do you come to the quarry?” 
he asked soberly. She did not reply. 

‘*It is men’s work,” he said; ‘‘ look at 
your hands! You cannot do it.” 

She tightened her hands over her eyes ; 
tears stole between her fingers and dropped, 
one by one, on the young grass. 

‘““If you need work—if you can find 
nothing else—I—I think, perhaps, I may 
manage something better,” he said. ‘‘ You 
must not stand there crying — listen! 
Here come Finn and Dyce, and I don’t 





want them to talk all over the camp.” 
Finn and Dyce came toiling up the head- 
land with news that the west drain was 
choked. They glanced askance at Williams, 
who turned her back. The sea-wind dried 
her eyes; it stung her torn hands too. 
She unconsciously placed one aching finger 
in her mouth and looked out to sea. 

“The dreen’s bust by the second 
windfall,” said Dyce, with a jerk of his 
stunted thumb toward the forest. “If 
them sluice props caves in, the timber’s 
wasted.” 

Finn proposed new sluice-gates; Lee 
objected, and swore roundly that if the 
damage was not repaired by next even- 
ing he’d hold Finn responsible. He 
told them he was there to save the com- 
pany’s money, not to experiment with it; 
he spoke sharply to Finn. of last year’s 
extravagance, and warned him not to trifle 
with orders. 

“‘T pay you to follow my directions,” he 
said; ‘‘do so, and I’ll be responsible to 
the company ; disobey, and I’ll hold you 
to the chalk-mark every time.” 

Finn sullenly shifted his quid and 
nodded ; Dyce looked rebellious. 

“You might as well know,” continued 
Lee, “‘that I mean what I say. You'll 
find it out. Do your work, and we’ll get 
on without trouble. You'll find I’m 
just.” 

When Dyce and Finn had shuffled away 
toward the coast, Lee looked at the figure 
outlined on the cliffs against the sunset 
sky—a desolate, lonely little figure in 
truth. 

“*Come,” said Lee; “‘if you must have 
work, I will give you enough to keep you 
busy; not in the quarry, either—do you 
want to cripple yourself in that pit? It’s 
no place for children, anyway. Can you 
write properly?” The girl nodded, back 
turned toward him. 

“Then you can keep the rolls—dupli- 
cates and all. You’ll have a room to 
yourself in my shanty. I’ll pay quarry 
wages.” 

He did not add that those wages must 
come out of his own pocket. The com- 
pany allowed him no secretary, and he 
was too sensitive to suggest one, 
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“MY NAME IS HELEN PINE.” 
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“I don’t ask you where you come from 
or why you are here,” he said, a little 
roughly. “If there is gossip, I cannot 
help it.” He walked to the smudge, and 
stood in the smoke, for the wind had died 
out, and the black flies were active. 

“Perhaps,” he hazarded, ‘‘ you would 
like to go wack to—to where you came 
from? I'll send you back.” 

She shook her head. 

“There may be gossip in camp.” 

' The slightest movement of her shoulders 
indicated her indifference. Lee relighted 
his pipe, poked the smudge and piled 
damp moss on it. 

“All right,” he said, ‘“‘don’t be un- 
happy; I’ll do what I can to make you 
comfortable. You had better come into 
the smudge to begin with.” 

She came, touching her eyes with her 
hands, awkward, hesitating. He looked 
gravely at her clumsy boots, at the loose 
toil-stained overalls. 

“What is your name ?” he said without 
embarrassment. 

“*My name is Helen Pine.” She looked 
up at him steadily; after a moment she 
repeated her name, as though expecting 
him to recognise it. He did not; he had 
never before heard it, as far as he knew. 
Neither did he find in her eager, wistful 
face anything familiar. How should he 
remember her? Why should he remem- 
ber? It was nearly six months ago that, 
snow-bound in the little village on the 
Mohawk, he and the directors of his com- 
pany left their private Pullman car to 
amuse themselves at a country dance. 
How should he recollect the dark-eyed 
girl who had danced the “ fireman’s 
quadrille” with him, who had romped 
through a reel or two with him, who 
had amused him through a_ snowy 
evening? How should he recall the 
careless country incident—the corn-pop- 
ping, the apple race, the flirtation on the 
dark, windy stairway ? Who could expect 
him to remember the laughing kiss, the 
meaningless promises to write, the pro- 
mises to return some day for another 
dance and kiss? A week later he had 
forgotten the village, forgotten the dance, 
the pop-corn, the stairway, and the kiss. 


She never forgot. Had he told her he 
loved her? He forgot it before she re- 
plied. Had he amused himself? Passably. 
But he was glad that the snow-ploughs 
cleared the track the next morning; for 
there was trouble in Albany and lobbying 
to do, and a rival company was moving 
wheels within wheels to lubricate the 
machinery of honest legislation. 

So it meant nothing to him—this 
episode of a snow blockade; it meant all 
the world to her. For months she awaited 
the letter that never came. An Albany 
journal mentioned his name and profession. 
She wrote to the company, and learned 
where the quarry lay. She was young and 
foolish and nearly broken-hearted ; so she 
ran away. Her first sentimental idea 
was to work herself to death, disguised, 
under his very eyes. When she lay 
dying she would reveal herself to him 
and he should know too late the value 
of such a love. To this end she purchased 
some shears to cut her hair with; but the 
mental picture she conjured was not im- 
proved by such a sacrifice. She recoiled 
her hair tightly, and bought a slouch hat, 
too big. When, arrived at the quarry, 
she saw him again, she nearly fainted 
from fright. He met her twice face to 
face, and she was astounded that he did 
not recognise her. Reflection, however, 
assured her that her disguise must be 
perfect, and she awaited the dramatic 
moment when she should reveal herself— 
not dying from quarry toil, for she did not 
wish to die now that she had seen him. 
No, she would live—live to prove to him 
how a woman can love—live to confound 
him with her constancy. She had read 
many romances. Now, when he bade her 
follow him to the headland, she knew she 
had been discovered ; she was weak with 
terror and shame and hope. She thought 
he knew her; when he spoke so coolly, 
she stood dumb with amazement; when 
he spoke of Finn and Sawyer and Dyce, 
she understood he had not penetrated her 
disguise, except from hearsay, and a terror 
of loneliness and desolation rushed over 
her. Then the impulse came to hide her 
identity from him—why, she did not know. 
Again that vanished when he called her 
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to come into the smoke. As she looked 
up at him, her heart almost stopped; yet 
he did not recognise her. Then the 
courage of despair seized her, and she 
told her name. When at length she 
comprehended that he had entirely for- 
gotten her—forgotten her very name— 
fright sealed her lips. All the hopeless- 
ness and horror of her position dawned 
upon her—all she had believed, expected, 
prayed for, came down with a crash. 

As they stood together in the smoke 
of the smudge she mechanically laid her 
hand on his sleeve, for her knees scarcely 
supported her. 

“‘What is it? Does the smoke make 
you dizzy ?” he asked. She nodded ; he 
aided her to the cliff’s edge, and seated 
her on a boulder. Under the cliff the 
sunset light reddened the sea. A quarry- 
man, standing on a rock, looked up at Lee 
and pointed seaward. 

‘“*Hello!” answered Lee, “‘ what is it? 
The Collector of the Porte?” Other 
quarrymen, grouped on the coast, took up 
the cry; the lumbermen, returning from 
the forest along the inlet, paused, axe on 
shoulder, to stare at the sea. Presently, 
out in the calm otean, a black triangle 
cut the surface, dipped, glided landward, 
dipped, glided, disappeared. Again the 
dark point came into view, now close 
under the cliff where thirty feet of limpid 
water bathes its base. 

“The Collector of the Porte!” shouted 
Finn from the rocks. Lee bent over the 
cliffs brink. Far down into the clear 
water he followed the outline of the cliff. 
Under it a shadowy bulk floated, a mon- 
strous shark, rubbing its length softly as 
if in greeting for old acquaintance’ sake. 
The Collector of the Porte had returned 
from the south. 


II. 

The Collector of the Porte and the 
Company were rivals; both killed their 
men, the one at sea, the other in the 
quarry. The Company objected to pelagic 
slaughter, and sent some men with har- 
poons, bombs, and shark-hooks to the 
Porte ; but the Collector sheered off to 
sea, and waited for them to go away. 
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The Company could not keep the 
quarrymen from bathing; Lee could not 
keep the Collector from Porte-of-Waves. 
Every year two or three quarrymen fell to 
his share ; the Company killed the even 
half-dozen. Years before, the quarrymen 
had named the shark; the name fascinated 
everybody with its sinister conventionality. 
In truth, he was Collector of the Porte— 
an official who took toll of all who ventured 
from this Porte, where nothing entered 
from the sea save the sea itself, wave on 
wave, and wave after wave. 

In the superintendent’s office there were 
two rolls of victims—victims of the quarry 
and victims of the Collector of the Porte. 
Pensions were not allowed to families of 
the latter class; so, as Dyce said to Dyce’s 
dying brother, “Thank God you was 
blowed up, an’ say no more about it, 
Hank.” 

There was, curiously enough, little ani- 
mosity against the Collector of the Porte 
among the quarrymen. When June 
brought the great shark back to the 
Porte, they welcomed him with sticks of 
dynamite, but nevertheless a weird sense 
of proprietorship, of exclusive right in the 
biggest shark on the coast, aroused in the 
quarrymen a sentiment almost akin to 
pride. Between the shark and the men 
existed an uncanny comradeship, curiously 
in evidence when the Company’s imported 
shark-destroyers appeared at the Porte. 

‘‘G’wan now,” observed Farrely, “an 
divil a shark ye’ll get in the wather, me 
bucks! Is it sharks ye’ll harpoon? Sure 
th’ Company’s full o’ thim.” 

The shark-catchers, harpoons, bombs, 
and hooks retired after a month’s useless 
worrying, and the men jeered them as they 
embarked on the gravel-train. 

“Dhrop a dynamite shtick on the nob 
av his nibs!” shouted Farrely after them— 
meaning the President of the Company. 
The next day, little Cesar l)Hommedieu, 
indulging in his semi-annual bath, was 
appreciated and accepted by the Collector 
of the Porte, and his name was added to 
the unpensioned roll in the office of the 
Company’s superintendent, Francis Lee. 

Helen Pine, sitting alone in her room, 
copied the roll, made out the duplicate, 
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erased little Czsar’s name from the pay- 
roll, computed the total back pay due him, 
and made out an order on the Company 
for $10.39. ‘Then she rose, stepped quietly 
into Lee's office, which adjoined her own 
room, and silently handed him the order. 

Lee was busy, and motioned her to be 
seated. Dyce and Finn, hats in hand, 
looked obliquely at her as she seated her- 
self and leaned on the window-ledge, face 
turned towards the sea. She heard Lee 
say: ““Go on, Finn”; and Finn began 
again in his smooth, plausible voice— 

‘*T opened the safe on a flat-car, an’ 
God knows who uncoupled the flat. Then 
Dyce signalled go ahead, but Henderson, 
he sez Dyce signalled to back her up, an’ 
the first I see was that flat hangin’ over 
the dump-dock. ‘Then she tipped up like 
a seesaw, an’ slid the safe into the water— 
fifty-eight feet sheer at low tide.” 

Lee, pale about the lips, said quietly— 
“Rig a derrick on the dump-dock, and 
tell Kinny to get his diving kit ready by 
three o’clock.” 

Finn and Dyce exchanged glances. 

“ Kinny, he went to Bangor last night 
to see about them new drills,” said Finn 
defiantly. 

“Who sent him?” asked Lee angrily. 
**Oh, you did, eh ?” 

“I thought you wanted them drills,” 
repeated Finn. 

Lee’s eyes turned from Finn to Dyce. 
There was, in the sullen faces before him, 
something that he had never before seen, 
something worse than sinister. He recog- 
nised it instantly. The next moment he 
said pleasantly—‘‘ Well, then, tell Lefty 
Sawyer to take his diving kit and be ready 
by three. If you need a new ladder at 
the dump-dock, send one there by noon. 
That is all, men.” 

When Finn and Dyce had gone, Lee 
sprang to his feet and began to pace the 
office. Once he stopped to light his pipe ; 
once he jerked open the top drawer of his 
table and glanced at a pair of heavy Colt’s 
revolvers lying there, cocked and loaded. 
He sat down at his desk after a while 
and spoke, perhaps half unconsciously, to 
Helen, as though he had been speaking to 
her since Finn and Dyce left. 
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‘**They’re a hard crowd, a tough lot, and 
I knew it would come to a crisis sooner 
or later. Last year they drove the other 
superintendent to resign, and I was warned 
to look out for myself. Now they see 
that they can’t use me, and they mean to 
get rid of me. How dared the messenger 
unlock the safe before I was notified!” 

She turned from the window as he 
finished ; he looked at her without seeing 
the oval face, the dark questioning eyes, 
the young rounded figure involuntarily 
bending toward him. 

“‘ They tipped that safe off the dock on 
purpose,” he said; “‘they sent Kinny to 
Bangor on a fool’s errand. Now Sawyer’s 
got to go down and see what can be done. 
I know what he’ll say. He’ll report the 
safe broken and one or two cash-boxes 
missing, and he’ll bring up the rest and 
wait for a chance to divide with his gang.” 

He started to his feet and began to pace 
the floor again, talking all the while— 

“It’s come to acrisis now, and J’m not 
going under—if anyone should ask you! 
I’ll face them down ; I’ll break that gang 
as they break stone! If I only knew how 
to use a diving kit—and if I dared—with 
Dyce at the life-line 

Half an hour later Lee, seated at his 
desk, raised his pale face from his hands 
and, for the first time, became conscious 
that Helen sat watching him beside the 
window. 

“Can I doanything for you ?” he asked, 
with an effort. 

She held the order out to him; he took 
it, examined it, and picking up a pen, 
signed his name. 

“Forward it to the Company,” he said ; 
“‘Czesar’s family will collect it quicker than 
the shark collected Czsar.” 

He did not mean to shock the girl with 
cynicism ; indeed, it was only such arti- 
ficial indifference that enabled him to 
endure the misery of the Porte-of-Waves— 
misery that came under his eyes from sea 
and land: interminable, hopeless, human 
woe. 

What could he do for the lacerated 
creatures at the quarry? He had only his 
salary. What could he do for families 
made destitute ? The mica crushed and 
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HE DROPPED TO THE BLEACHED BOARDS WITH A HOWL OF DISMAY. 
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cut and blinded; the Collector of the 
Porte exacted bloody toll in spite of him. 
He could not drive the dust-choked, half- 
maddened quarrymen from their one 
solace and balm,. the cool, healing 
ocean ; he could not drive the Collector 
from the Porte-of-Waves. 

‘“‘I didn’t mean to speak unfeelingly,” 
he said. ‘“‘I feel such things very deeply.” 

To his surprise and displeasure she 
replied : “‘I did not know you felt any- 
thing.” 

She grew scarlet after she said it; he 
stared at her steadily. 

“Do you regard me as brutal?” he 
asked sarcastically. 

““No,” she said, steadying her voice; 
‘you are not brutal; one must be human 
to be brutal.” 

Conscious of the epigram he looked at 
her half angrily, half inclined to laugh. 

“You mean I am devoid of human 
feeling ?” 

“IT am not here to criticise my 
employer,” she answered faintly. 

“*Oh—but you have.” 

She was silent. 

“You said you were not aware that I 
felt anything. Criticism is implied, isn’t 
it?” he persisted with boyish impatience. 

She did not reply. 

He thought to himself—‘‘I took her 
from the quarry, and this is what I get.” 
She divined his thought, and turned a 
little pale. She could have answered— 
“And you sent me to the quarry—for the 
memory of a kiss.” But she did not speak. 

Watching her curiously, he noticed the 
grey woollen gown, the spotless collar and 
cuffs, the light on her hair like light on 
watered silk. Her young face was turned 
toward the window. For the first time it 
occurred to him that she might be lonely. 
He wondered where she came from, why 
she had sought Porte-of-Waves among all 
places on earth, what tragedy could have 
driven her from kin and kind to the 
haunts of men. She seemed so utterly 
alone, so hopelessly dependent, so young, 
that his conscience smote him, and he 
resolved to be a little companionable 
toward her, as far as his position of 
superintendent permitted. True, he could 
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not do much; and whatever he might do 
would perhaps be misinterpreted by her, 
certainly by the quarrymen. 

““A safe fell off the dock to-day,” he 
said pleasantly, forgetting she had been 
present at the announcement of the disaster 
by Finn and Dyce. ‘Would you like to 
see the diver go down ?” 

She turned toward him and smiled. 

“It might interest you,” he went on, 
surprised at the beauty of her eyes; 
‘““we’re going to try to hoist the safe out 
of fifty-odd feet of water—unless it is 
Come down when 
I go at three o’clock.” 

As he spoke his face grew grave, and 
he glanced at the open drawer by his 
elbow, where two blue revolver-barrels lay 
shining in the morning light. 

At noon she went into her little room, 
locked the door, and sat down on the bed. 
She cried steadily till two o’clock; from 
two until three she spent the time in 
obliterating all traces of tears; at three 
he knocked at her door and she opened it, 
fresh, dainty, smiling, and joined him, 
tying the strings of a pink sunbonnet 
under her oval chin. 





III. 


The afternoon sun beat down on the 
dump-dock, where the derrick swung like 
a stumpy gallows against the sky. A dozen 
hard-faced, silent quarrymen sat around in 
groups on the string-piece; Farrely raked 
out the fire in the rusty little engine ; Finn 
and Dyce whispered together, glowering 
at Lefty Sawyer, who stood dripping in 
his diving-suit while Lee unscrewed the 
helmet and disentangled the lines. 

Behind Lee, Helen Pine sat on a pile 
of condemned sleepers, nervously twisting 
and untwisting the strings of her sun- 
bonnet. 

When Sawyer was able to hear and to 
be heard, Lee listened, tight-lipped and 
hard-eyed, to a report that brought a 
malicious sneer to Finn’s face and a 
twinkle of triumph into Dyce’s dissipated 
eyes. 

“The safe is smashed an’ the door open. 
Them there eight cash-boxes is all that I 











can see.” He pointed to the pile of steel 
boxes, still glistening with salt water, and 
already streaked and blotched with orange- 
coloured rust. 

“‘ There are ten boxes,” said Lee coldly ; 
“‘ go down again.” 

Unwillingly, sullenly, Lefty Sawyer suf- 
fered himself to be invested with the heavy 
helmet; the lines and tubes were ad- 
justed, Dyce superintended the descent, 
and Finn seized the signal-cord. After a 
minute it twitched; Lee grew white with 
anger; Dyce turned away to conceal a 
grin. 

When again Sawyer stood on the dock 
and reported that the two cash-boxes were 
hopelessly engulfed in the mud, Lee sternly 
bade him divest himself of the diving- 
suit with reasonable celerity. 

“What you goin’ to do?” asked Finn, 
coming up. 

“Ts it your place to ask questions ?” 
said Lee sharply. ‘‘ Obey orders, or you ’ll 
regret it!” 

‘*He’s goin’ down himself,” whispered 
Dyce to Sawyer. The diver cast a savage 
glance at Lee, and hesitated. 

‘* Take off that suit!” repeated Lee. 

Finn, scowling with anger, attempted to 
speak, but Lee turned on him and bade 
him to be silent. 

Slowly Sawyer divested himself of the 
clumsy diving-suit ; one after the other he 
pushed the leaden-soled shoes from him. 
Lee watched him with mixed emotions. 
He had gone too far to go back now—he 
understood that. Flinching at such a 
moment meant chaos in the quarry, and 
he knew that the last shred of his authority 
and control would go if he hesitated. Yet, 
with all his heart and soul, he shrank from 
going down into the sea. What might 
not such men do? Dyce held the life- 
line. A moment or two of suffocation !— 
would such men hesitate? Accidents are 
so easy to prove, and signals may be easily 
misunderstood. He laid a brace of heavy 
revolvers on the dock and smiled. 

As Dyce lifted the helmet upon his 
shoulders, he caught a last glimpse of 
sunlight and blue sky and green leaves— 
a brief vision of dark, brutal faces—of 
Helen Pine’s colourless frightened face. 
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Then he felt himself on the dock ladder, 
then a thousand tons seemed to fall from 
his feet, and the dusky ocean enveloped 
him. 

On the dump-dock silence reigned. 
After a moment or two Finn whispered 
to Sawyer ; Dyce joined the group; Farrely 
whitened a bit under his brick-red sunburn 
and pretended to fuss at his engine. 

Helen Pine, heart beating furiously, 
watched them. She did not know what 
they were going to do—what they were 
doing now with the air-tubes. She did not 
understand such things, but she saw a line 
suddenly twitch in Dyce's fingers, and she 
saw murder in Finn’s eyes. 

Before she knew what she was doing 
she found herself clutching both of Lee’s 
revolvers. 

Finn saw her and stood petrified ; Dyce 
gaped at the levelled muzzles. Nobody 
moved. 

After a little while the line in Dyce’s 
hand twitched violently ; Finn started and 
swore ; Sawyer said distinctly, ‘‘ Cut that 
line!” 

The next instant she fired at him point- 
blank, and he dropped to the bleached 
boards with a howl of dismay. The crack 
of the revolver echoed and echoed 
among the rocks; a silence that startled 
followed. Presently, behind his engine, 
Farrely began to laugh; two quarrymen 
near him got up and shambled hastily 
away. 

“ Draw him up!” gasped the girl, with 
a desperate glance at the water. 

Finn, the foreman, cursed and flung 
down his lines, and walked away cursing. 

“Take the lines, Noonan!” she cried 
breathlessly. ‘‘ Dyce, pull him up!” 

When the great blank-eyed helmet 
appeared, she watched it as though 
hypnotised. When, dragging his leaden 
feet, Lee stumbled to the dock and flung 
one of the two missing cash-boxes at 
Dyce’s feet, she grew dizzy, and her little 
hands ached with their grip on the heavy 
weapons. 

Sawyer, stupid, clutching his shattered 
forearm, never removed his eyes from her 
face ; Dyce unscrewed the helmet, shaking 
with fright. 
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“ There, you lying blackguard! ” gasped 
Lee, pointing to the recovered cash-box, 
“‘take them all to my office, where I’ll 


settle with you once and for all! I’ll 
find the other to-morrow!” 
Nobody replied. Lee, flushed with 


excitement and triumph, stripped off his 
diving-dress before he became aware that 
something beside his own episode had 
occurred. Then he saw Lefty Sawyer, 
bedabbled with blood, staring with sick, 
surprised eyes at somebody—a woman, 
who sat huddled on a heap of sun-dried 
sleepers, sun-bonnet fallen back, cocked 
revolver in either hand, and in her dark 
eyes tears that flowed silently over her 
colourless cheeks. 

He glared at Dyce. 

“* Ask her,” muttered Dyce doggedly. 

He turned toward Helen, but Farrely, 
behind his engine, shouted: ‘‘ Faith, she 
stood off th’ gang, or the breathin’ below 
wud ha’ choked ye! Thank the lass, lad, 
an’ mind she’s a gun whin ye go worritin’ 
the fishes for the coompany’s cash-box!” 

% % * % 

That night Lee made a speech at the 
quarry. The men listened placidly. Dyce, 
amazed that he was not discharged, went 
back to nurse Sawyer, a thoroughly cowed 
man. Noonan, Farrely, and Phelan retired 
to their shanty and got fighting drunk 
to the health of the “colleen wid the 
gun”; the rest of the men went away 
with wholesome convictions concerning 
their superintendent that promised better 
things. 

*“‘Didn’t fire Dyce 





no, he didn’t,” was 


the whispered comment. 

Lee’s policy had done its work. 

As for the murderous mover of the plot, 
the plausible foreman, Finn, he had shown 
the white feather under fire and he knew 
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the men might kill him on sight. It’s an 
Irish characteristic under such circum- 
stances. 

Lee walked back from the quarry, realis- 
ing his triumph, recognising that he owed 
it neither to his foolhardy impulse, nor yet 
to his mercy to Dyce and Sawyer. He 
went to the house and knocked at Helen's 
door. She was not there. He sat alone 
in his office, absently playing with pen and 
ruler until the June moon rose over the 
ocean and yellow sparkles flashed among 
the waves. An hour later he went to the 
dock, and found her sitting there alone in 
the moonlight. 

She did not repulse him. Herinnocent 
hour had come, and she knew it, for she 
had read such things in romance. It came. 
But she was too much in love, too sincere, 
to use a setting so dramatic. She told 
him she loved him; she told him why she 
had come to the Porte-of-Waves, why she 
had remembered the kiss and the promise. 
She rested her head on his shoulder and 
looked out at the moon, smaller and more 
silvery now. She was contented. 

Under the dock the dark waves lapped 
musically. Under the dock Finn, stripped 
to the skin, plunged silently downward for 
the last cash-box, trusting to sense of 
touch to find the safe. 

But what he found was too horrible for 
words. 

“‘Hark!” whispered Helen; “ did you 
hear something splash ?” 

Lee looked out into the moonlight; a 
shadow, a black triangular fin, cut the 
silvery surface, steered hither and thither, 
circled, sheered seaward, and was lost. 
Then came another splash, far out among 
the waves. 

** The Collector of the Porte,” said Lee; 
“‘he is making merry in the moonlight.” 
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HE Senate opened its eyes in amaze- 
ment; it listened courteously, and 

at first a trifle then it 
punctuated the speaker’s oration with 
applause — for Napoleon, the “ Emperor 
of the French by the grace of God and 


incredulously ; 


STORY OF A SHADOW. 
EUGENIE—DAUGHTER OF SPAIN; EMPRESS OF FRANCE; 
EXILE IN ENGLAND. 


one who is unknown, and whose alliance 
would have advantages mingled with sacri- 
fices.” He had laid his heart and hand at 
the feet of some proud Princesses, but they 
had all turned their heads the other way, 
sceptical of the permanence of the position 








THE EMPRESS EUGENIE WITH HER COURT AT THE HEIGHT OF HER POWER 


From the Painting by Winterhalter, now in the Empress’s possession at Farnborough. 


the will of the People,” was on his feet, 
making a declaration of surrender to the 
young Spaniard, Sefiorita Eugenia de 
Guzman. ‘I come, gentlemen,” he said, 
**to announce that I have preferred the 
woman whom I love, whom I respect, to 


into which he had clambered. The Emperor 
was not in the least discomfited. On the 
contrary, here lay his hope of popularity in 
this throbbing new kingdom of his. ‘“‘ The 
alliance which I contract,” said his 
Majesty, “‘is not in accordance with the 
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traditions of ancient policy—and therein 
lies its advantage.” He frankly avowed 
himself a parvenu: he was even proud of 
the fact; and that went to the hearts of 
his faithful subjects who had been Citizens 
but yesterday, scornful of the baubles of a 
peerage. The Emperor felt encouraged 
by his reception, and he proceeded to 
paint the portrait of his best beloved 

She who has been the object of my preference is 
of princely descent. French in heart, by education, 
and the recollection of blood shed by her father in 
the cause of the Empire, she has, as a Spaniard, the 
advantage ofnot having in France a family to whom 
it might be necessary to give honours and fortune. 
Endowed with all the qualities of the mind, she 
will be the ornament of the throne. In the days of 
danger she would be one of its courageous sup- 
porters. A Catholic, she will address to Hzaven 
the same prayers with me for the happiness of 
France. In fine, by her grace and goodness she 
will, I firmly hope, endeavour to revive in the same 
position the virtue of the Empress Josephine [his 
own grandmother]. On better knowing her whom 
I have chosen, you will agree that on this occasion, 
as on some others, I have been inspired by 
Providence. 





This remarkable speech was delivered on 
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THE EMPRESS IN 1856. 


Jan. 22, 1853. That day week, Napoleon 
had made Eugenia de Guzman Empress 
of France. 
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I call the career of Eugénie the Story 
of a Shadow from no caprice, for out of her 
seventy years of life she has lived only 
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THE EMPRESS EUGENIE’S MOTHER 
(NEE MARIE KIRKPATRICK). 


seventeen (1853-70) as a potent entity. 
The day she went with Napoleon III. to 
Notre Dame meant the beginning of 
her public life. Until then she had been 
nobody but a very beautiful woman: the 
stormy day in 1870 that she crossed the 
Channel meant the end of her public 
career. Since then she has been a lonely 
exile among us, surrounded, it is too true, 
by a mimic Court, but taking no active 
share in our life or that of France. Indeed, 
the atmosphere of exile is strong in her 
blood. Her mother’s father, William 
Kirkpatrick, who died the year that our 
Queen came to the throne, had had to 
leave his native Scotland for his creed. 
He was a cadet of an old family that had 
reigned at Closeburn, in Dumfriesshire, 
for three centuries. The Kirkpatricks 
had vigorously opposed the House of 
Hanover, and for following Prince 
Charlie one of them was_ beheaded 
(1747). This victim's grandson (the future 
Empress’s grandfather) had consequently 
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NAPOLEON III. IN 1852. 


From the Painting by Sir William Ross, R.A. 
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could follow his 
plete freedom. 


Spain, where he 
with com- 
He applied his Scotch 


religion 


Photo by Levitsky, Paris. 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL AS A BOY. 


prudence to building up an export wine 
and fruit business; he gratified his pride 
of birth by marrying the daughter of a 
nobleman (the Baron de Grivegnée). One 
of his daughters married the Count de 
Montijo. The Count himself, a repre- 
sentative of the great family of de Guzman, 
was (originally) a stranger in a strange 


country, for his ancestors had come 
from Genoa. The Count, who died in 
1839, had fought against us in the 


Peninsular War, losing his eye at the 
battle of Salamanca. Thus, with a 
father and a grandfather strongly anti- 
English, it is a strange irony that has 
made the ex-Empress seek refuge on our 
shores; all the more so, in view of the fact 
that Sir John Burgoyne, who brought the 
fugitive Empress across the Channel in 
his yacht, had also fought against her 
father in the Peninsula. 

Eugénie’s early life is wrapped in mys- 
tery, which the fiction-mongers have fabled 
over. Born at Granada in 1829, she spent 
her childhcod at Madrid, and was educated 
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at Toulouse. ‘The Countess of Montijo 
and her two daughters (Eugénie and the 


future Duchess of Alba) seem to have 
led a wandering life. One thing is 


certain—Eugénie was wonderfully beautiful. 
Fragile and spirituelle, she has been 
described as having “the head of a 
princess, set on the shoulders of a god- 
dess.” Then her unforgettable violet 
eyes enchanted everybody. Indeed, there 
is a rumour of two French officers once 
having fought a duel over her when she 
was only fifteen. Certain it is that the 
day she met Louis Napoleon she abso- 
lutely captured him. 

Born in 1808, the future Emperor 
was at once the nephew and the step- 
son of Napoleon I., for his father, Louis 


Napoleon, who had been given the 
kingdom of Holland, was the great 
Emperors brother, and had married 


Hortense Beauharnais, the step-daughter 
of the Emperor, who stood sponsor to the 
infant Napoleon IIJ. Before he met 
Eugénie the young Prince had seen life ; 
he had taken part in the revolution of 
Italy (during which his brother died), and 
had had to fly to England. He then 
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retired to the Castle of Ahrenenberg, in 
Thurgau, where he wrote three books 
between the years 1832 and 1835, including 
his Manual on Artillery. In 1836 he made 
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Napoléoniennes.” But Letters did not 
suffice to absorb his resistless energy. In 
1840 he landed at Boulogne with some 
followers, but was captured and sent to rot 





THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 
From the Painting by Winterhalter. 


an unsuccessful attempt to seize the fortress 
of Strasburg, and was banished to the 
United States. He ultimately found his 
way to London, where he _ published, 
just sixty years ago, his book “ Idées 


in the lonely prison of Ham, on the bleak 
moor ninety miles north-east of Paris. As 
everybody knows, he declined to die, for 
after six years of imprisonment he calmly 
walked out of the prison one May morning 








(1846) in the garb of a joiner, with a plank 
on his shoulder, and in a few days he was 
back again, for the third time, in London. 





Photo by Levitsky, Paris. 
NAPOLEON III. 


The rest is familiar. He was in Paris again 
in 1848; he was soon President of the 
Republic that had risen on the ashes of 
Louis Philippism; and on Dec. 2, 1852, 
he was proclaimed “Emperor of the 
French, by the Grace of God and the Will 
of the People.” 

This was a daring record for a man little 
more than forty. His next step was even 
more wonderful; for, to the consternation 
of Europe, he married Eugenia de Guzman. 
Where and how they met remains a 
mystery. According to some it was at 
one of Lord Combermere’s balls in London 
in the winter of 1847, when Napoleon was 
in hiding here. Madame Carette, the 
Empress’s reader, assures us that it was at 
a ball at the Elysée in 1852, the Emperor 
giving her a simple gold ring when he 
asked her hand: He was on the eve of 
the great coup d’éat, and assured the 
beautiful Spaniard—“ Fortune will smile 
on me, because it will lead me to you.” 
So she went back to Spain for a time, 
bearing as a talisman a pin mounted with 
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brilliants and emeralds, which she had 
won at a lottery organised by the Emperor 
at Compiégne, and which she always wore 
till the death of the Prince Imperial, when 
she gave it to the Duchess de Mouchy. 
Another legend tells that a Spanish gipsy 
had whispered to her, while she was yet a 
girl, that she would marry a monarch ; 
and sure enough, at the age of four-and- 
twenty she became Empress of France. 
The young Empress was a _ popular 
success from the first. What though the 
Princesses of the old reigning houses 
had sniffed at Napoleon? What though 
the wiseacre diplomats had shaken their 
heads? What if the old French aristo- 
cracy stood aloof ? The “‘ people,” by whose 
“‘ will” Napoleon had proclaimed himself 
Emperor, were mightily pleased; for 
there was a fine flavour of romance about 
the marriage, and she capped her capture 
by requesting the Municipality to devote 
to charity the £25,000 which it had meant 
to spend on a diamond for her, while 
out of the Emperor’s gift of £10,000 she 
gave £4000 for the endowment of a 
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THE EMPRESS EUGENIK CROWNED. 
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women’s college. Then she began to 
make the rest of Europe accept her. In 
April 1855, as the guest of Queen Victoria, 
she made a triumphal entry into London, 
when Napoleon was presented with the 
Freedom of the City. Three times had 
the Emperor been in London—an exile. 
On this day (his fourth visit) he was proud 
in the possession of the Garter, our ally 
in the Crimea, the husband of the most 
beautiful woman in Europe. ‘‘ We shall 
take back to France,” said the Emperor 
on that occasion, ‘‘ the lasting impression, 
made on minds 
thoroughly able to 
appreciate it, of the 
imposing spectacle 
which England 
presents, where 
Virtue on the 
Throne directs the 
destinies ofa 
country under the 
empire of a liberty 
without danger to 
its grandeur.” 
Virtue (and Vic- 
toria) still occupy 
that throne, in- 
creasing in real 
grandeur with the 
passing of the 
years ; but what of 
the Empress of 
the French ? 

The great Exhi- 
bition held late in 
the same year 
formed the next 
point in her triumphant ascent, for she 
managed to get the Queen and Prince 
Consort to the capital. She ruled France as 
Regent during the absence of the Emperor 
in the Italian Expedition of 1859, and in 
the following year she made a triumphal 
progress through Central France and Savoy, 
visiting Algeria, on the northernmost rim of 
the great continent where her boy was to 
die for England just twenty years later. 
Finally, the French Empire under the new 


régime was recognised on every side by 
the year 1867, when the King of Prussia 
(who was yet to be crowned Emperor of 
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Germany at Versailles itself), the Emperor 
of Austria, and the Czar Alexander II., 
gladly became the guests of Napoleon III. 
and his superb consort. In 1869 the 
Empress added additional interest to the 
unveiling of the monument of Napoleon I. 
in Corsica, and in the autumn of the same 
year she was present at the opening of the 
Suez Canal, returning home through Egypt 
and Turkey, honoured on every hand. 
Within a year, Eugénie had fallen as 
rapidly as she had risen. The Emperor 
had set out with her only child, the 
Prince Imperial, to 
fight the Prussians. 
“Tt is my war,” 
said the Em- 
press—at least, 
some chroniclers 
will have it so— 
as she watched the 
troops go off to 
the front, and she 
again assumed the 
Regency in her 
husband’sabsence. 
This time her cares 
were increased by 
the absence of her 
boy, “le petit 
Prince,” who had 
such a strange ad- 
mixture of Italian, 
French, Spanish, 
and Scotch blood 
in his veins. From 
his father, the 
silent dreamer, the 
lad had inherited 
a meditative mind. To his Spanish 
mother he was indebted for that impetu- 
osity which sent him to Zululand. The 
lad, brought up with Louis Conneau, the 
son of the doctor who had helped his 
father to escape from Ham, had been 
nurtured on mimic militarism, for he 
had had a cadet regiment of his own 
while a mere child. How proud his 
mother was of him that August day in 
1870 when she received the telegram 
from the Emperor before Saarbruck— 


Louis has received his baptism of fire. He 
showed admirable coolness. He kept a ball 
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which fell quite near him [carving his initials on it 
on the spot]. Some of the soldiers wept on 
beholding him so courageous and calm. 

The young Prince—he was just fourteen— 
also made a sketch of the battle during 
the action. Then came the quick succes- 
sion of disasters, ending in Sedan, when 
the Emperor penned that famous letter to 
the victor— 

Sir (my brother),—Not having been able to die 
in the midst of my troops, it only remains for me to 
place my sword in the hands of your Majesty. 
I am your Majesty’s good brother.—NAPOLEON. 
Napoleon was a prisoner (for the fourth 
time in his life); Paris was writhing in an 
agony of impotent rage ; and the beautiful 
Regent was besieged in the Tuileries, with 
her ladies huddled round her in fright. 
At last, on Sunday afternoon (Sept. 4), as 
the Extreme Left went off to the Hotel de 
Ville to bury the Empire and raise the 
Republic, Eugénie, on the advice of 
Prince Metternich, the Austrian Ambas- 
sador, resolved to bolt. At four o’clock 
in the afternoon she managed to slink out 
of the Palace by a wicket gate that led to 
the Place St. Germain Auxerrois, and, with 
no change of clothes, without money and 
without food, she was smuggled into a 
cab, accompanied by the faithful Madame 
le Breton. Only a street. urchin had 
noticed her, but his cry ‘‘ L’Impératrice!” 
passed unheeded. That was the last of 
the Tuileries that Eugénie saw as Empress 
of the French. 

The next four days were spent in a 
wracking race for life or death. Her cocher 
took her to two houses in turn, only to 
find the owners away from home. Thus 
denied the assistance of her own subjects, 
the flying Empress turned for help to 
America, in the person of Dr. Evans, the 
famous dentist, who died recently. But 
his hospitality could prove of little avail 
ultimately, so the Empress had to be 
smuggled out of Paris altogether. After 
infinite trouble and a _ weary journey 
of two days and three nights, she 
managed to reach the coast, arriving at 
Deauville, near Trouville, in a Normandy 
peasant’s cart, on Sept. 6. America had 
helped her so far; now she turned to the 
England on which her grandfather had 
turned his back a century before. 
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It so happened that Sir John Fox 
Burgoyne (whose statue you may know in 
a corner of Carlton House Terrace) was 
waiting at Deauville with his trim little 
yacht, the Gazelle (50 ft. long and of 
40 tons burden), to convey his wife to 
England on her return journey from 
Switzerland. ‘The fugitive Empress was 
introduced to Sir John, who had fought 
against her father sixty years before, 
and he agreed, as a gallant gentleman 
must have done, to take her across the 
Channel. That was on the afternoon of 
Sept. 6. As if aware of the momentous 
nature of the crisis, a wild hurricane 
swept the Channel that evening. England 
will never forget the storm, for in the 
early hours of the next morning (the 7th) 
H.M.S. Capfain capsized in the Bay of 
Biscay, and with her went down Sir John 
Burgoyne’s only son, Captain Burgoyne, 
V.C., the commander of Coles’s ill-fated 
invention. Sir John was to save one life 
for the loss of another. Was ever such 
irony? He had crossed the path of 
the Bonapartes before, for he had repre- 
sented England at the interment of 
Napoleon II. in the Invalides twelve 
years previously. He never recovered 
the loss of his son, dying thirteen months 
later, on Oct. 7, 1871. 

Ignorant of the fate of the Capfain, Sir 
John and his illustrious guest set sail four 
hours after the disaster—at seven o’clock 
on the morning of Sept. 7, when the storm 
had abated. Even then the gay Gazelle 
had a terrible passage, and it was not till 
half-past three on the following morning— 
after twelve hours on the passage—that 
the yacht reached Ryde. ‘The Empress 
got a few hours’ rest at the York Hotel 
there, and then took the train to Hastings, 
where her son had arrived with three 
officers from Ostend on the previous day. 
What a different landing in England from 
the one which the Empress had had fifteen 
years before, when she came as the guest 
of our Queen! Eugénie, in short, had 
once more become a Shadow; and since 
then she has been the guest—never the 
citizen—of England. 

But Eugénie was only beginning her 
troubles ; for though she was soon settled 
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at Camden Place, Chislehurst, where her 
husband joined her early in the new year 
(March 1871), and though the Queen 
befriended her immediately, she saw all 
her possessions slip from her one by 
In 1872 her precious jewels were 
scattered by the hammer for £50,000. 
Six months later (Jan. 9, 1873) her 
husband succumbed to the deadly disease 
which had cut off his 


one. 


father and 
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governess when he was a little boy, and 
he went to Woolwich (1872-4), 
he took a high place as an 
cadet. 


where 
artillery 
Out of a class of thirty-four, 
he came out seventh, topping the list 
for horsemanship. It is interesting to 
remember that when at Woolwich he saw 
a great deal of the Duke of Connaught, 
whose recent appearance at the French 
military manceuvres must have brought 
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AFTER THE MANCUVRES IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE, NOVEMBER 30, 1860. 


Napoleon I.; and on June 1, 1879, her 
beloved son, the Prince 
butchered by the Zulus. 
The career of the young Prince, born 
to such high hopes, was very melancholy. 
When his father died and 
with such ceremony, the enthusiastic 
Frenchmen who came to the funeral 
had shouted as the youth passed, “ Vive 
’Empereur!” ‘‘Non, mes 
the sadly, YEmpereur est mort. 
Vive la France!” And so he grew up 
quite English. He had had an English 


Imperial, was 


was buried 


amis,” said 
boy “F 


back many memories of the young 
Bonaparte who might have become 
Napoleon IV. The Duke had been set 
up as his model, for when “le petit Prince” 
was born, Napoleon III. had written to 
our Queen: “All my hope is that my 
dear son may resemble dear little Prince 
Arthur. I hope my son will inherit my 
feelings of affectionate esteem for the 
great English nation.” The Prince Imperial 
was not permitted to join the English 


Army, in view of the unpleasantness 


which might have been aroused in 
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France; but a lad of his temperament 
could not rest, and so he went out as a 
volunteer to Lord Chelmsford, ‘‘to see 
[wrote the Duke of Cambridge] as much 
as he can of the army camping in 
Zululand.” 

The rest is familiar history. On June 1 
(1879) he was as dead as Napoleon I. 
Madame Carette has given us a pathetic 
account of how the news was conveyed to 
his mother. At eight o’clock on the morn- 
ing of June 19 a messenger arrived from 
the Queen with the sad news, which had 
been whispered in the London clubs the 
night before, and it fell to the faithful 
Duc de Bassano, who had been Grand 
Chamberlain to Napoleon III., to tell 
the Empress. The Empress swooned 
away, and it was thought she was dying, 
so that her priest, the Abbé Goddard, 
was sent for. But she did not die. On 
returning to ‘Consciousness she said, “I 
cannot die. My life will be prolonged 
a hundred years!” Within a year she 
was off to South Africa, to see the spot 
where he fell; and by a curious irony she 
sailed (as the ‘‘ Comtesse de Pierrefond ”’) 
on board a steamer called the German. 
But for the German, her boy would never 
have been in Zululand at all. She was 
accompanied by the Marquis de Bassano 
(son of the Duke) and by the Prince’s two 
English servants. On her way home 
she visited lonely St. Helena (July 12, 
1880), where the greatest Napoleon of 
all had died fifty-nine years before— 
and died, too, like the Napoleon who 
might have been the Fourth, under the 
English flag. She brought away with her 
some cuttings from the willow that had 
waved over Bonaparte; and to-day they 
flourish at Farnborough, whither she went 
after leaving Chislehurst. 

In St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, itself, 
our Queen erected a white marble monu- 
ment to the Prince, with the words— 

The well-beloved youth, the comrade of our 


soldiers, slain in the African war, and thence carried 
to the tomb of his father, Queen Victoria embraceth 
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as her guest, in this holy domicile of Kings, repre- 
sented in white marble as he is. 

On one side of the tomb you read the 
following inscription (in French) from 
the Prince’s will— 

I shall die with a feeling of profound gratitude 
for Her Majesty the Queen of England, for all 
the Royal Family, and for the country in which 
during eight years I have received so co:dial a 
hospitality. 

At Farnborough the Empress has held 
her mimic Court with a fine stateliness 
which has ever reminded the world that, 
though an exile, she is really not one of 
ourselves. The days of her splendour are 
constantly recalled for her by Winter- 
halter’s picture of the ladies of her Court. 
Here she has gathered together relics of 
the First Napoleon, and here she has 
built the gorgeous mausoleum in memory 
of her husband. What a satire, that the 
England which shivered at the name of 
Napoleon I. should shelter the remains of 
Napoleon III! 

And so the Shadow lives on, perchance 
to the hundred years which she foresaw 
twenty years ago. It is a stately old lady, 
somewhat troubled by rheumatism, like 
the humblest of her old subjects; intensely 
lonely, intensely proud, with all the hauteur 
of a noble Spaniard ; flitting from Farn- 
borough to her beautiful villa at Cap 
Martin, and now, again, to Balmoral on a 
visit to the Queen, or to see her god- 
daughter Princess Victoria Eugénie of 
Battenberg, the youngest of the Queen’s 
grandchildren. Of recent years the Empress 
has even been seen kneeling in Notre 
Dame, though Ze Figaro no longer cares 
to chronicle the event. Her life has been 
full of little ironies; for it is strange to 
find this lonely old woman the devoted 
friend of Queen Victoria, who would never 
have come to the throne if William Kirk- 
patrick, her grandfather, had had his way. 
But that is so long, long ago; and these two 
Queens have forgotten everything in the 
fact that each of them has lost so much 
that she cherished. R. S. MICHEL. 





“NOW TO PROVE THAT I AM NO STRANGER,” SHE SAID GAILY, “*I WILL TELL YOU ABOUT 
THAT SNUFF-BOX, UNCLE CHARLES, WHICH YOU HAVE GOT IN YOUR HAND.” 
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| By MAARTEN 


|" is an old story, forgotten long ago, 

I think, in that quiet corner of the 
world which saw it happen. A touching 
story it has always seemed to me, and 
strangely quaint; but that, perhaps, may 
onlv be because to me its memory 
remains indissolubly blended with recol- 
lections of the place in which I used to 
hear it told me, because the soft voice of 
the teller must ever be to me the music of 
the tale. For me alone is this: why 
should I seek, then, to intrude it upon 
others? To them it will be a passing 
incident, printed, paid for (a tenth part 
of a sixpence), sliced between two others, 
yawned over for five minutes, and forgot. 
But to me it is the changeless Nowel, 
the young anthem of the angels around 
the cradle of the Saviour of the world. 
And again I hear my mother speaking, 
in the wainscot chamber with the painted 
panels, in the half light of the fire-logs 
and her face, hear her telling, with a 
voice like distant church-bells, all the 
story, how it happened, with but little 
alteration, many winter evenings, almost 
word for word. ‘The voice is stilled. 
The winter evenings were long and cold 
and dark. They are longer now. 

I said the story is an old one. That 
must be true. For one thing, there are 
no Counts Edelstam in Holland now; the 
family has died out, and the simple 
customs among which they lived are also 
dead or dying. All this I know. Yet to 
me the story is so fresh and new it might 
occur to-morrow. The oldest thing in a 
man’s life (and they say it is the last) is 
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the memory of his mother—daughters may 
forget: however that be, thank God! 
to this eternal soul—a-flutter round the 
flame betwixt two shadows—come some few 
thoughts that remain untinged by time. 

% % % * 

It was on a winter evening that Magda 
von Malitz arrived at Stamsel—a bitter 
winter evening, cold and dark as this. 
The old Count had been expecting her 
since sunset. The carriage, sent to meet 
her at the post-house, should have brought 
her back three hours ago. He sat in the 
wainscot chamber, where the painted 
panels are, wondering if some accident 
could possibly have befallen the horses. 
The suggestion troubled him. He rang 
for Peter. 

“Peter, do you think that anything 
can have happened to—the young 
Baroness ?” 

‘I do not think so, Mynheer the 
Count.” 

‘*And why not, pray?” asked the old 
gentleman testily. 

“Oh! if you wish it, of course, Mynheer 
the Count.”. 

Count Edelstam took snuff. He used 
to be a long time about taking snuff. 

“ Travelling is not so dangerous——” 
began the old servant, who never spoke 
unless spoken to, except when he thought 
he had gone too far. 

‘* What ?” His master stopped, amazed, 
with uplifted pinch. 

* As it used to be, I was. going to say.” 

“That is true. Now, when I went to 
Paris ””—the old gentleman snuffed, shook 
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his head, and waited—‘“‘ yet that was before 
the Revolution!” He presented his mull 
to the servant, a thing he never did by 
daylight. 

*“Your Nobleness could not go now,” 
said Peter. 

“Peter, you presume. Mind your own 
business,” replied the Count with vivacity. 
For that subject was a sore one, as will 
readily appear. 

** Still, I wish she had arrived,” said the 
Count. 

** So she has,” said the servant. 

“What on earth do you mean?” said 
the Count. 

“I hear the carriage in the courtyard,” 
said the servant. 

“Then why the devil can’t you speak ?” 
said the Count. 

‘‘I did not wish to presume,” said the 
servant. 

“You are the curse of my life,” ex- 
claimed the Count, running out into the 
hall. 

“And its blessing,” said, preparing to 
follow, the servant. 

Magda von Malitz was being ushered up 
the marble steps from the great doorway. 
She was very young, with a lot of fair hair, 
and big blue eyes. She must have looked 
charming under her travelling-hood. 

She dropped a deep curtsey to the 
stately old gentleman, her uncle, in the 
cloud of white hair (was it powdered ?) 
and splendid lace ruff. He took her by 
the hand with a few words of greeting, 
and led her into the parlour. 

“You are like your mother,” he said, 
lifting the lamp-shade to gaze at her. 
“Why did she go all the way to Austria ? 
It is too far.” 

**The foot goes where the heart leads 
it, my uncle,” said Magda, and dropped 
another curtsey. 

“Tut, tut. Well, she died there; it is 
seven years ago.” 

“Eight years, my uncle,” said Magda. 

“Tut, tut. You mustn’t contradict me. 
Nobody contradicts me here.” 

Magda dropped another deep curtsey. 
There must lie little satisfaction, she re- 
flected, in pretending to be right. But 
she only said— 





* And where is my Uncle Robert, Uncle 
Charles ?” 

“Your Uncle Robert is away,” replied 
Uncle Charles. And he coughed a great 
deal, and cleared his throat, and choked. 

“* Away ?” 

“And why not, pray?’ 
gentleman sharply. 

“‘My mother had told me you always 
lived together, that was all,” she answered, 
with eyes full of innocent surprise ; “six 
months here at Stamsel, six months at 
Bardwyk, four miles off.” 

“It is four and a half,” said Count 
Edelstam. 

“And she had never known you two 
days apart. I have often heard her say 
that. When, please, is he coming back ?” 

‘* You ask too many questions, my niece,” 
replied the Count. ‘‘ You are a stranger 
here. You could ask questions for ever. 
My housekeeper will show you to your 
apartment. After that, pray come down 
and have some supper.” 

“‘ Forgive me,” she said, “I hardly feel 
myself a stranger. I used to hear about 
you and Uncle Robert every day while 
mother was alive.” 

He solemnly kissed her on the forehead. 

“You will be happy here, I trust,” he 
said. ‘We will do everything to make 
you happy. It is a quiet place, but so is 
Bardwyk; and neither of them is quieter 
than your convent of Plauensee.” 

“I am happy to be rid of school. I am 
happy to be here,” said Magda, departing 
under care of Vrouw Slomp. 

The old Count turned abruptly to his 
servant. ‘‘ Now that is very strange, is it 
not ?” he said, “ that she should begin by 
asking after Robert.” 

‘“* Not so very strange, if your Nobleness 
comes to consider. Evidently the young 
lady knows more of what happened before 
than of what has occurred in the last six 
years.” 

“Well, go and live with my brother 
Robert,” replied Count Charles incon- 
sequently. 

**As your Nobleness pleases. Shall I 
send you my brother Paul ?” 

The one old man looked in the other’s 
imperturbable face. Then they both had 
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said the old 








snuff; and while they were enjoying it, 
Magda came back. Her hair was all 
about her brow in curls and ringlets; her 
dark frock, high-waisted, after the fashion 
of the period, suited the trimness and 
slimness of her graceful figure. She was 
all dimples and sweetness and smiles. 

** Now to prove that I am no stranger,” 
she said gaily, ‘I will tell you about that 
snuff-box, Uncle Charles, which you have 
got in your hand. It has a stag chased on 
top of it, silver-gilt, with two rubies for 
eyes.” 

“* Dear, dear, it is time you came home,” 
he said, laughing. ‘‘ Yet, my dear, you 
were never in the Netherlands before.” 

“Still, they are home,” she answered 
giaveiy. “I never knew my Austrian 
father: my mother has been dead so long. 
Brabant has always seemed my fatherland ; 
mother wished me to think so. She never 
tired of telling me about her life before 
her marriage. Uncle Charles, I was so sorry 
you could not have me a month earlier, 
before Christmas. I should have liked, 
above all things, to be present at the 
‘ Peace-making.’ I had been looking for- 
ward to it. Of course my Uncle Robert 
was here for that ?” 

“My dear, I must go and wash my 
hands for supper,” said Uncle Charles, 
and he hastily beat a retreat. From one 
of the panel-chamber’s many gloomy 
corners old Peter came forward into the 
shaded light. 

“Young Freule,” he said, “you will 
excuse me, but the name of your Uncle 
Robert is never mentioned in this house.” 

““Why, Peter,” cried the girl, ‘“ what- 
ever do you mean? And where is 
Paul ? ” 

“‘ Paul, an’t please your Nobleness, has 
gone with Count Robert to Bardwyk ; they 
live there always now. Six years ago our 
masters quarrelled: they have never met 
or spoken since.” 

** Quarrelled ?” 

“It came on about a journey—quite 
unexpectedly, as one may say. They had 
always been the best of friends, though 
very different characters. My master is 
quick and kind-hearted. Count Robert 


is slow—but la! he’s kind-hearted too.” 
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“I know,” said the girl impatiently ; 
“but the quarrel! What quarrel ?” 

Old Peter peered out of his little grey 
eyes. ‘* Your Nobleness knows a deal,” 
he said. ‘“‘They’d been planning their 
journey for months, but they always 
squabbled about it. Count Robert, he 
wanted to go to Paris; he’d never been 
out of the country at all. Count Karel had 
been, as a young man, with me thirty-nine 
years ago come next June, and he wouldn’t 
go again, for the one place he’d been to 
was Paris. La! what a time we had in 
Paris! It was just before the outbreak of 
the great Revolution; ‘tis a wonder I’m 
here to tell the tale!” That was Peter's 
stereotype expression at this stage of his 
story. You were now expected to request 
further details. 

““They quarrelled!” said the Freule, 
speaking as in a dream. 

Peter knit his bushy eyebrows. ‘“‘ After 
what we had gone through, I cannot be 
surprised at my master’s decision,” he said. 

‘** But there was no revolution six years 
ago in Paris! Revolutions are done.” 

““There might have been,” said Peter 
emphatically; ‘“‘any time. The people 
that did what the French did in ’89—do 
you know what they did to the Dauphin?” 

“Yes,” said the girl softly. 

“‘ Dear, dear, they shouldn’t teach young 
ladies such things. And to thousands of 


innocent women! No wonder Count 
Karel will never go to Paris again. Now, 
he wanted to visit London! Count Robert 


refused to hear of London, because the 
English have taken the Cape of Good 
Hope.” 

‘That, also, I can understand,” re- 
marked Magda. 

‘““They had frequently quarrelled about 
the matter, amicably, as we fancied, 
but one evening, suddenly, they grew 
violent. They were rude to each other.” 
Old Peter’s voice dropped to a whisper. 
‘Words fell between them —%in fact, 
in the presence of us servants, they 
called each other names. I should not 
tell you, but that it is necessary you should 
understand. It is not the quarrel, it is 
that which one cannot forgive the other. 
Each refused to apologise ; both were in 
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fault. Count Robert left for Bardwyk that 
night with my brother. There has been 
no communication between the two houses 
since.” 

“ But the Peace-making !” cried Magda, 
the tears in her eyes. ‘Surely they must 
meet at the Peace-making!” 

“Hush! I hear my master’s step! 
Neither has been present at the Peace- 
making, Freule, since the Christmas 
before the quarrel !” 

At this juncture Count Karel entered, 
and, offering his hand, led Magda to the 
supper-table. The soft light of the candles 
fell from massive candlesticks: there were 
glittering glass and snowy napery and 
simple fare. They ate almost in silence, 
with formal question and answer about the 
journey. It was only when the oranges 
and walnuts were put on the table that 
Count Karel said what he wanted to 
say. 

“It has been arranged,” he began, 
looking down on the crackers he was 
carefully adjusting, ‘“‘that you will spend 
six months of the year with me and six 
at Bardwyk. I shall ask you to leave for 
Bardwyk on the 31st of June. Meanwhile, 
please let us avoid the subject.” 

She laid her head upon the table-cloth 
and sobbed. 

“Don’t,” said Count Karel; his voice 
trembled. 

“‘I—I can’t help it. Please forgive me. 
It is so different from the home-coming I 
had expected.” 

“You cannot miss anything. You had 
never seen either of us, Magda!” 

““I—I know. But I have loved you 
both ever since I can remember. Mother 
taught me to. And she said your love for 
each other was the dlessing of the neigh- 
bourhood. It had taught you to institute 
the Peace-making 34 

** Silence !” said Count Karel, in a voice 
of thunder. Its tones rang through the 
lonely house. Old Peter crept up anxiously 
and peeped through the door. 

That was the end of Magda’s first 
evening at Stamsel. Many days and 
evenings followed—cold, quiet, comfort- 
able, uniformly dull. At least they got 
dull when she realised their uniformity. 
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A silence hung over the house—a beautiful 
old house, full of art-treasures, many of the 
present Lord’s collecting. Everything was 
in absolute order under Peter’s most 
absolute rule. The housekeeper was a 
nonentity. Magda was a guest. In the 
clockwork machinery of the house no 
hitches occurred, except such as the master 
occasionally provoked. Count Karel’s 
temper was quick. He believed in, 
although he detested, scolding. He even 
scolded Peter. Peter ruled him with a 
rod of iron. 

“The house is silent,” said Magda 
ruefully. She obtained, by not asking for 
it, permission to drive over to Bardwyk 
from time to time. The latter was a 
smaller edifice, a tiny castle, still more 
valuably furnished, not with art-curios, 
but with beautiful sixteenth-century furni- 
ture in its original place. Nothing much 
lay between the two properties but a 
stretch of bleak Brabant country, dotted 
over with stunted trees. Connected with 
each place was a ragged village: here 
and there a stray house lay lost. Half- 
way stood. the church, in almost desolate 
loneliness, with the dwelling-house of the 
priest. 

And so Magda got to know her 
Uncle Robert. He very much resembled 
his elder brother, but in a quieter way: 
there was not the eagle flash of the eye; 
there was a _ stronger, squarer chin. 
Count Robert was a bookworm, perfectly 
content among county histories, local and 
provincial and familial chronicles, oddities 
and quiddities, notes and queries, intel- 
lectual parings and fringes, and rubbish 
of every sort. He liked his niece to sit 
by him, working tapestry. ‘ But I miss 
my billiards!” he exclaimed one day, 
suddenly, looking up from van Leeuwen’s 
“‘ Batavia Illustrata.” She did not ask 
him to explain the ‘‘ but,” or the aggressive 
denial in his tone. ‘‘Do you play bil- 
liards, Magda ?” 

*““No, Uncle Robert: they did not 
teach us in the convent,” replied Magda 
demurely, bending over her work. 

‘* My dear, they were very right. When 
you come here you must learn to play at 
billiards, and also at backgammon.” 
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THE FATHER BLESSED HER AT PARTING, HIS HAND ON HER SUNNY YOUNG HEAD. 
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‘“* Uncle Charles and I play backgammon 
of evenings,” said Magda. ‘“ He plays 
beautifully.” 

“H’m—but not with proper caution. 
Backgammon, of all yames, requires 
caution.” 

* Does it ?’ 

‘1 shall prove to you that it does when 
we play together. My dear, it wants a 
long time till the 31st of June.” 

“This is the 17th of April,” was 
Magda’s only answer. 

His pride prevented his asking her 
whether she looked forward to the trans- 
migration, yet he would have given a good 
deal to know. 

“It is time for me to go home,” said 
Magda. That final word invariably annoyed 
him. But he quietly rang the bell and 
asked for the Freule’s carriage. 

Old Paul stood in the doorway, a stouter 
replica of Peter, with a redder nose and 
whiter hair. 

“An’t please your Nobleness,” said 
Paul, ‘‘Thys cannot drive the Freule 
back to-night.” Thys was the Stamsel 
coachman. 

“It does not please my Nobleness at 
all,” replied Count Robert, ‘ Pray, what 
is the matter with Thys ?” 

““Thys has been suddenly taken ill,” 
said Paul, with a grin and a side glance 
towards the Freule. 

“Drunk, of course,” said the Count 
with quiet triumph. 

“‘An’t please your Nobleness, no,” said 
Paul, with still greater satisfaction. 

““Then what zs the matter? Out with 
at” 

‘| hardly like to tell before the Freule,” 
said Paul, with beaming face and fidgety 


feet. ‘lam not at all sure that the Freule 


will approve. But to speak the truth, 
Mynheer the Count, there’s been a fight 
between Thys of Stamsel and one of our 
Bardwyk men, and Thys has been beaten 
all to pieces.” 

‘Which of our men ?” asked old Count 
Robert, buried in “ Batavia Illustrata.” 

“‘ Red-headed Joris, the stable-boy.” 

“The rogue ought to be ashamed of 
himself.” Count Robert’s head suddenly 
emerged from the book. ‘“ You will not 
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give him a gold piece, Paul ; do you hear ? 
I will not have it.” 

Magda had risen. ‘No one need ask 
what the quarrel was about,” she said 
sadly. 

“My dear, it is only natural that 
servants should stick up for their masters.” 

“‘And the masters?” She looked him 
full in the face. His eyes fell. “I can 
drive myself home to-night,” she said. 
“But I very much fear this will prevent 
my ever coming again.” 

Her uncle followed her. ‘“‘ You can 
have a boy from here,” he said. ‘‘ Magda, 
listen. You are right. Tell your uncle 
that I much regret this incident, and that 
Thys (whom I have always liked, but that 
is neither here nor there) shall have every 
care and comfort. Nothing more, child— 
do you hear? and notbing less. Good 
night !” 

She drove back with an exultant Bardwyk 
boy behind her. Her heart, by nature 
light, was very heavy. At the pastorage- 
house, half-way, she paused, and going in, 
sat down by the old priest’s side. 

“You love them as much as I,” she 
said. 

“Boy and man,” replied the old priest 
meekly, “I have known them fifty 
years.” 

“‘ How long ago is it, reverend father, 
that they instituted the ‘ Peace-making’ ? 
Tell me all about it; you have never told 
me before.” 

“Child, I think I have told you every- 
thing. It was twenty years ago, when 
your mother, who was so much younger 
than they, married and went to live in 
Austria. Your mother, as you know, did 
not marry early; she had long kept house 
for them. When she was gone, they said— 
and I think they were right—there seemed 
to be many more fights and squabbles 
among the people. We Brabanders are 
always a quarrelsome race, at Kermesses 
and feasts and funerals, and we love a law 
contention or a long-drawn family feud. 
Your mother—God rest her gentle pre- 
sence—had somehow been a Messenger 
of Peace. She would go into the cottages 
and bid the men—and the women !—shake 
hands. Then, when she was gone and 
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the fights and contentions grew con- 
tinuous, your uncles and myself—yes, my 
dear, I had a share in it [he smiled |}—we 
started the Christmas Peace-making. Once 
a year, at the Holy Feast of Peace and 
Goodwill, after the Midnight Mass of the 
Nativity, we hold a little special service, 
full of ‘Blessed are the Peace-makers,’ 
and we sing the Angels’ Song. It is very 
short and simple. ‘The Bishop gladly gave 
permission. And then, ere it is over, they 
who will shake hands before the altar: 
some I call by name; with many I have 
spoken previously; with some I reason, 
even on the altar-steps. Ah, my dear, it 
used to be a beautiful service ”—the old 
man sighed heavily—‘“‘ shedding an especial 
glory over our Christmastide.” 

“ But it still takes place ! ” 

Father Cordes sighed again. “It still 
takes place. What will you have? The 
manorial pew stands empty on that day. 
On all other occasions Count Robert goes 
to a strange church, across the moor! 
The whole countryside knows of the 
quarrel. The influence of your uncles is 
gone. On more than one occasion in 
former years Count Karel, rising in his 
seat, has commanded some resolute wrong- 
doer to make atonement. And now? Let 
quarrel who quarrel will. Their masters 
hate each other. Faithful Thys of Stamsel 
lies at Bardwyk with a broken head.” 
Tears came into the old priest’s voice. 

**T have done what I could,” he said 
presently; “I have reasoned, I have 
pleaded. God alone can touch hearts. I 
am growing very feeble. Freule, my 
earthly pilgrimage is nearly over. I often 
feel that I could die in peace if I could 
see my masters reconciled.” 

*““You will see them reconciled,” said 
Magda suddenly. 

“God grant it.” She rose. 

“Ask Him. Ask Him often,” she said. 

“T have asked Him every day.” 

“Then how can.it not happen? But 
ask that it may happen now, dear father, 
before another Christmas comes.” 

“‘TIt must, if I am to see it—on earth,” 
said the father thoughtfully. 

She left him without another word, for 
she could not have spoken it. 
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Count Karel was fortunately inclined to 
take a favourable view of the affray. His 
natural sweetness came to his assistance, 
for he was one of those people who are 
permanently sorry they have taken offence. 
So he waited till the assurance that his 
coachman’s injuries were anything but 
dangerous (and honestly earned), and 
then he even went so far as to smile. 
“Give the boy from Bardwyk a pot of 
beer,” he said to Peter, ‘‘and see that he 
has some food before he goes back.” He 
turned in the doorway. ‘‘ What boy is 
it?” he added. 

*“One of Kotter’s, the gamekeeper’s, 
Mynheer the Count.” 

“Well, that’s a good litter. I’m glad 
Count Robert has taken him on. But, 
my dear Magda, I should say you had 
better give up going across for the 
present.” 

“In all things, dear uncle, I shall do 
as you think fit.” 

It took Robert three weeks to write 
and ask if his niece might pay him another 
visit. He would not apply direct to her, 
that being contrary to his ideas of etiquette ; 
so at last he sent a note: ‘*‘ Count Robert 
presents his compliments to Count Karel,” 
his logical mind forbidding him to use 
the phrase ‘‘ Dear Brother.” When she 
came, ‘“‘I have missed you very much,” 
he said, and sat and read his folio for the 
rest of the afternoon. 

Driving along the untidy road, between 
the scraggy poplars, she came across the 
doctor; and she stopped to inquire after 
Father Cordes, who seemed more feeble 
than ever of late. 

“What will you have ?” said the doctor 
coolly. ‘*The man is nearly eighty. He 
will live through the summer, I should 
say; but in any case the autumn damps 
will kill him.” 

“That is very sad,” remarked the Freule. 

“Sad? If you saw what I see in one 
day, young lady, you would alter you” 
ideas of grief.” 

“I was thinking of something else, 
replied the girl, to the doctor’s annoyance, 
and she drove on through the mild May 
dampness, with grey thoughts in the 
gathering grey. 
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Your uncle is well, | presume?” said 
Count Karel, when they met at the five- 
o’clock dinner. 

“He had a cold.” 

“He was always subject to colds. He 
does not pay proper attention to draughts. 
I merely inquire because, unless his 
health is equal to the exertion, you could 
not go to stay with him, dear Magda, 
in June.” 

“Do you find me very exhausting ? 
inquired Magda, with a smile. 

“T? Far from it. But a guest in a 
little household like Robert’s must cause 
considerable commotion. Peter manages 
everything admirably: I should hardly 
have the same confidence in Paul. And 
Robert is a bookworm. My dear, if I 
thought you would not be quite comfort- 
able there, I should not allow you to 
go.” He looked anxious: this reflec- 
tion had frequently been troubling him 
of late. ; 

“Dear uncle, let us go there together,” 
she said, trembling. He did not answer 
at all, but in the middle of dinner, in his 
nervousness, took snuff. 

“TI met the doctor,” she began pre- 
sently, unable to bear the silence any 
longer. ‘‘He says that Father Cordes 
cannot live through the autumn.” 

“Doctors always say that,” replied 
Count Karel incontinently. But his mouth 
twitched. 

‘“‘He certainly is very old and feeble.” 

“T shall go and see him to-morrow, and 
tell him about my vinery. I am in hopes 
he will have, this year again, a bunch 
of grapes on the longest day.” Count 
Karel spoke with unconcealed vainglorious- 
ness; in those days that was a great 
achievement. Count Karel loved his 
greenhouse. 

Next morning he went and told the 
priest, and the old man answered : ‘* Count 
Karel, I thank you kindly. But, oh, ’tis a 
branch of olive you should bring me first 
of all.” The Lord of the Manor walked 
home in a rage, but several days elapsed 
before he remarked to Magda: “ Yes, 
undoubtedly, Father Cordes is not very 
well just now. It is probably a passing 
indisposition.” 


” 
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‘“* Poor, dear old man,” said Magda. 
“He is not so very old. He is not yet 

eighty.” A long pause. “ True, you are 

eighteen.” 

“Uncle, supposing the doctor were 
right. Supposing the father were not to 
get better.” Magda stood looking out of 
window. “Supposing he were to meet 
my mother, and—and—uncle, my mother 
never knew.” 

““How dare you?” exclaimed Count 
Karel, and walked out of the room. 

“You are right in so far,” said Count 
Robert two days later. ‘I have much 
respect for your judgment, Magda ;-for a 
woman’s it is singularly sound. My 
brother has never sufficiently considered 
the importance of even your least signi- 
ficant actions, with an eye to the peasantry 
around. It is a mistake I have often 
pointed out to him, when we were—in the 
habit of conversing. Now this subject 
you have occasionally referred to, of our 
living together or separately—in itself it 
is a matter of slight signification (we have 
two houses)—but it has its exceedingly 
objectionable side.” 

“I am so glad to hear you say that, dear 
uncle,” said Magda fervently. 

The old man blinked his eyes. ‘‘I am 
alluding,” he explained hastily, ‘‘to the 
Christmas Peace-making. Viewed with 
an eye to the Peace-making, it is illogical, 
absurd. 1 have often thought that. It 
is absurd. Now supposing I was present, 
by accident, at the Peace-making, from 
a simple consciousness of absurdity I 
should have to get up and take Karel’s 
hand.” 

“You would forgive ?” she panted. 

“‘My dear, you are not as reasonable as 
I expected. No. Before my servant my 
brother called me ‘an idiot.’ To accept 
that epithet would be to render my position 
untenable.” 

“Paul! He is deaf. I am sure he 
never heard it. Have you asked him?” 

“It is not a subject one discusses with 
one’s servant,” said Count Robert stiffly. 

She came up to him with an arch 
imperiousness and rang the little hand- 
bell by his side. 

“* My dear, you forget yourself!” 
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“Trust me,” she said pleadingly, ‘not 
to do that.” 

And when Paul came in—“ Paul,” she 
began, ‘I think you have omitted e 

“I beg your pardon, Freule,” interposed 
the old servant promptly. “I can’t hear 
what you say.” 

“To do something I asked you the 
other day,” shouted the Freule. 

“‘T never heard you. I’m getting deafer. 
But I was always deaf. What was it, 
Freule ?” 

“Paul,” interrupted Count Robert 
suddenly. “‘ The last time I conversed 
with my brother, did you happen to 
hear what passed ?” 

Magda cast the old servant, who adored 
her, a quick glance of intelligence. 

“Not a word, Mynheer the Count,” 
said Paul. ‘“‘ How could 1? Why, that’s 
but six years ago. I was quite as deaf 
then as now.” 

“You may go,” said Count Robert 
calmly. ‘‘ My dear, I was under the 
impression that we shouted. I am glad 
we spoke like gentlemen. Perhaps it was 
not as much of a quarrel as we thought. 
Still, he was very rude to me. I can 
never forgive him. But I admit that 
the Christmas Peace-making has become 
ridiculous. I miss my billiards, Magda; I 
hope you will develop an aptitude for the 
game. It isa logical game. I wish July 
was here ; I am looking forward to your 
coming.” 

Magda went back to her Uncle Charles. 
She found him in a state of exultation. 
He had just secured, by chance, from an 
itinerant pedlar a rare piece of genuine 
old Delft. He lingered in front of his 
show-cases, and she observed that he 
especially attracted her attention to the 
acquisitions of the last half-dozen years. 
“It is a pity,” he said, more to himself. 
“* Robert was a very fair judge of a curio. 
Now you, Magda, you do your best, dear ; 
you do your very best.” 

“Uncle Karel,” said Magda, “ in a few 
weeks I shall be going to Bardwyk for 
good.” 

*« Till the 31st of December,” corrected 
the Count, with annoyance. “I cannot 
help it. Iam exceedingly vexed. I shall 
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miss you most dreadfully. Do not agitate 
me,-Magda. I am the elder; you cannot 
expect me to take the first step.” 

“The second?” begged the girl, with 
her arm round his neck. 

““Nor the second. He called me an 
idiot before my servant. Me, the head of 
the family—no man would stand that.” 

‘** But, dear uncle,” said Magda, half- 
laughing. ‘‘ You called him an idiot too!” 

“‘In the second place, Magda, I called 
him an idiot, most certainly. I was right. 
He was an idiot. As far as that goes, we 
were both idiots.” 

“In that case, dear unclé, you, with 
your natural perspicacity— forgive your 
little niece ; Uncle Robert is so deliberate, 
so logical, but he is very much slower in 
coming to a conclusion than you—you, 
with your quickness, your keenness of 
perception, I am sure you would have 
realised the situation, would have ex- 
pressed your opinion of it, much sooner 
than he.” 

‘Dear me, there is something in that!” 
said Count Charles. ‘‘ You think I must 
have been the first to discover he was an 
idiot ?” 

““T am sure of it,” replied Magda 
demurely, and kissed her uncle’s hand. 

Count Charles took a few steps up the 
drawing-room, and down again. ‘In any 
case I refuse to consider the matter before 
Christmas,” he said. “I refuse abso- 
lutely ; do you understand ? It would be 
unfair to your Uncle Robert, who has a 
right to your six months alone with him. 
It would be mean. I do not think I have 
ever done a mean thing. He would say 
that was my motive. I refuse absolutely. 
You will particularly oblige me by not 
mentioning the subject again.” 

“You will particularly oblige me,” 
said Uncle Robert, next week, ‘‘ by not 
mentioning the subject again. I should 
have no objection to a satisfactory settle- 
ment with Charles pro forma, though I 
cannot forget that he erroneously mistook 
me for an idiot. But I have always resolved 
that any such form of reconciliation should 
take place exclusively at Christmas-tide, at 
the Peace-making. That ceremony I 
consider .the only raison @étre of a truce. 
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Our example, I understand, has had the 
most disastrous effects. The whole neigh- 
bourhood is in a more lawless and quarrel- 
some condition than it ever was before. And 
no wonder. Logic, after all, rules the world, 
though short-sighted philosophers deny it. 
The Peace-making has gone to ruin. There 
are families that have quarrelled for years. 
But for us to restore it, personally, as we 
could do, for ever, would be humiliating 
in the extreme. Of late, my dear, I have 
thought it all out. We have no further 
choice; we must either remain absurd or 
become contemptible. I should not object 
to the Peace-making; but it is for ever 
impossible. Take a book.” 

Magda went and told the priest, and 
they wept together. “In no case shall I 
see their reunion!” sighed Father Cordes. 
““My days on earth are numbered. I 
cannot live two months.” 

‘*T can do no more. I give it up,” said 
Magda, weeping. “ Let us speak of other 
things. There is one thing I have long 
been wanting to ask you to do for me, 
father. On the 17th of June is the 
anniversary of my mothers death. I 
want you to let us read a Mass for 
her and to hold a short commemoration 
service in this church of yours she loved 
so well.” 

‘“*T will come myself,” said the old man, 
trembling. 

It was during the following night, in a 
dream, that the great thought came to 
Magda. Eagerly she went across to Bard- 
wyk, and begged of Count Robert to 
come. “I loved her dearly,” said Count 
Robert; ‘I cannot reasonably refuse to be 
present. Magda, you are a good girl, I 
would not hurt your feelings. However, I 
shall not sit in our chairs: you must see 
I have a seat on the opposite side of the 
chancel.” 

Magda stopped at the Pastorage, and 
held a long confabulation with the father. 
He blessed her at parting, his hand on her 
sunny young head. 

“Your Uncle Robert coming?” said 
Uncle Charles. ‘Well, that shall not 
keep me from being present. We want 
such a peace-maker here as your mother, 
my dear. The long feud between two 
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families at Bardwyk ended yesterday, Peter 
tells me, in a murder.” , 

“*God forgive the guilty,’ 
under her breath. 

He glanced across at her quickly. “The 
father is failing fast,” she said. 

“He will outlive Robert and me,” 
replied Count Edelstam testily ; ‘* but 
young people always think the old are 
going to die.” 

“* He will never conduct another Christ- 
mas Peace-making,” said Magda. 

‘* We shall see when Christmas comes,” 
replied the Count defiantly. 

“When Christmas comes,” repeated 
Magda, and she looked away into the pale 
blue sky. ‘‘ When Christmas comes.” 

“You are pledged to reticence,” said 
the Count meaningly, “till Christmas 
comes.” 

“Yes,” answered Magda, “‘ Christmas.” 

““When does Christmas come?” she 
suddenly exclaimed—*‘ Wherever the Lord 
Christ, surely, is born into human hearts. 
Christmas! it is the Lord Christ’s coming! 
It is his message of peace and his birth of 
goodwill!” She passed out into the sum- 
mer night. 

For the ensuing weeks she was busy in 
the little village church. She renovated 
it entirely with deft fingers, preparing its 
ornamentation as if for a festival. When 
the day approached, its altars shone bright 
with fresh gilding, new embroideries, a 
profusion of flowers. All the last after- 
noon she worked hard, admitting no one. 
Only Father Cordes sent her assistance. 
It had been her especial desire that 
the service should be held at the same 
solemn hour as the midnight Mass of 
Christmas Eve. She had conquered 
her uncles’ opposition. ‘‘ It was the time 
of my. mother’s death,” she reminded 
them. 

And thus, when the hour was come, the 
peasants, for miles around, crept through 
the balmy stillness of a soft midsummer 
midnight to the blazing portal of the little 
church. In his stall by the high altar, 
robed and shrouded, white with approach- 
ing dissolution, sat the hoary parish priest 
they had all known all their lives. And, 
opposite each other, on both sides of the 


said Magda 
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chancel, gazing neither right nor left, but 
at each other, sat the two Lords of the 
Manor, the old Counts Edelstam. Between 


them knelt my mother, thinking of her 


mother, praying, as the pure and loving 
pray for the pure and good. The humble 
little church was a splendour of lights and 
roses—white roses, the symbol of peace and 
of innocent grief. And lo! before the 
altar, in the place where all were accus- 
tomed to see it each December, was the 
presentment of the holy Nativity in the 
manger, the worship of the shepherds, 
and the princes, the song of the angels, 
the evangel of Peace. 

There was nothing unusual in the ser- 
vice—the Mass for the Dead. It was not 
until quite towards the conclusion that the 
unexpected occurred. The old father got 
up from his seat, and, tottering, came 
forward. His broken voice rose shrilly, 
gaining in strength. 

“ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be known as the children of God.” 

It was the little Christmas service of the 
Peace-making, falling in where it would 
have fallen, at the end of the Midnight 
Mass. When the customary brief allocution 
was reached, the old priest gasped for 
breath. In a few simple words he told his 
hearers that he would never keep Christ- 
mas with them again; he had grieved to 





see how dissensions had increased among 
them; the recent murder had filled all 
Christian souls with horror. Once more, 
before God called him away to his rest, he 
desired to hold amongst them the wonted 
festival. He had chosen this anniversary 
of the death of her to whom the institution 
owed its origin, the blessed Peace-maker 
that had long been called away from 
amongst their midst. ‘‘ But the eternal 
Prince of Peace is here,” said the father: 
in the utter silence his feeble words fell 
low. “He is here, and He is waiting for 
His birth in every heart. And His message 
is the same, my children, yesterday, to- 
night, and for ever, the message of for- 
giveness and goodwill.” 

As he ceased speaking, the simple 
village choir, but little disconcerted, raised 
the familiar chant of the Heavenly Host, 
and the whole congregation took it up. 
As the Christmas Anthem filled the build- 
ing the two brothers left their places— 
none has ever distinguished who moved 
first--and silently crossed the chancel and 
grasped each other’s hands. 

The father stood, with arms uplifted, 
transfigured, upheld. 

Out of the congregation, before any 
other could stir, two old men pushed their 
way to the front, and, below the chancel- 
steps, Paul and Peter embraced. 
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THE KING OF CLOWNLAND. 


| JOEY GRIMALDI AND SADLER’S WELLS. 


] NEVER go up, or down, Pentonville 

Hill—and at one time this was part 
of my journey every day of my life—with- 
out taking off my hat as I pass what 
was once the burial-ground attached to 
St. James’s Chapel, the old churchyard 
now used as 
a recreation- 
ground and 
resting- place 
for the poor 
children of 
Islington and 
Clerkenwell. 
For there, in 
that trans- 
formed God’s 
Acre, rests 
Joey Gri- 
maldi—one 
of, if not the 
greatest of 
clowns and 
pantomimists 
of the 
century; and 
close by him 
reposes his 
old friend, 
Charles 
Dibdin, the 
author of many of the pieces in which 
Grimaldi acted, making his audience roar 
with one side of the face and cry with the 
other, and the composer of nearly all the 
songs connected with Grimaldi’s name. Of 
course I never saw Grimaldi act, since he 
died, a miserable and broken-hearted man, 
cursed with a bad son and almost alone 
in the world, on May 31, 1837, four years 
before 1 was born; but as a child my 
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imagination was quickened with Grimaldi 
stories in the old Sadler’s Wells days, 
thanks to many of my father’s old friends, 
who were staunch patrons of the “‘ aquatic 
theatre,” as it was called, to visit which 
was a pleasant walk in summer-time over 
the fields 
from Hoxton. 
The old play- 
house I re- 
member well 
in the glo- 
rious days of 
Samuel 
Phelps, for 
here I saw 
“Hamlet” 
and many a 
Shaksperean 
play for the 
first time; 
and I doubt 
not in close 
propinquity 
to Master 
Charles 
Warner, who 
was accom- 
modated with 
a seat in the 
orchestra 
every evening, whilst I was spellbound in 
the pit. 

Two things were impressed on my young 
mind in the arrangement of the theatre 
soon after Grimaldi had quitted the stage 
of life for ever. One was the orthodoxy 
of the proscenium, as may be seen from 
the pictures by George Cruikshank that 
illustrate this article, and the second was 
the solemn custom of never playing tragedy 
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at any theatre save on a green-baize carpet. 
The proscenium was to all intents a little 
house, and it was fascinating to a child to 


GRIMALDI AS VANDERDECKEN 


‘*THE FLYING DUTCHMAN.” 


see on either side of the stage proper 
a little green door with brass knockers and 
handles, and over each door a window 
with lace curtains and a balcony with 


flower - pots on it. These proscenium 
doors were never used, except occasion- 
ally in pantomime for the purposes of the 
play; but no one dreamed of taking a call 
or of coming on to make a managerial 
speech except through these little doors, a 
survival, no doubt, of the Theatre of the 
Greeks, as you will see in Donaldson’s 
remarkable book. The green-baize carpet 
was calculated to give the young playgoer 
a shudder, no matter if it were ‘‘ Hamlet” 
or the “Iron Chest.” We knew then 
that we were in for it, and that the fatal 
green baize would sooner or later be 
strewn with corpses. 

The famous clown, Joey Grimaldi, came 
of an Italian pantomime and dancing stock. 
His grandfather, Giuseppe Grimaldi, was 
nick-named “Iron Legs,” on account of 
his extraordinary leaps, which must have 
surpassed those of.,one Stead, who some 
years*ago acquired ‘an enormous reputa- 
tion by leaping into the air and singing, 
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I always thought idiotically, “‘A Cure! A 
Cure! A Cure! A Cure! Now isn’t I 
a Cure!” One night old ‘‘ Iron Legs,” 
when acting in France, jumped so high 
that he broke the glass chandelier that 
hung over the stage proscenium doors; 
one of the glass-drops cut the Turkish 
Ambassador in the eye, and the panto- 
mimist had to apologise. ‘Iron Legs” 
was originally dentist to Queen Charlotte, 
and he came to England in that capacity 
in 1760. 

The first Grimaldi who appeared in 
England was the father of Joey, and being 
an admirable dancer, was in great request 
in society to teach minuets and cotillons. 
Eventually he was appointed ballet-master 
of Drury Lane Theatre and Sadler’s Wells, 


GRIMALDI AS THE CLOWN IN ‘*‘ HARLEQUIN 
AND FRIAR BACON.” 


with which he coupled the situation of 
primo-buffo. What an extraordinary com- 
bination! Almost as quaint as dentist and 
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GRIMALDI IN THE PANTOMIME OF ‘‘ MOTHER GOOSE.”’ 
From a Print published in 1807. 
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dancer. But let the famous Boz (Charles 
Dickens) introduce our Joey— 

On the 18th of December, 1779, the year in 
which Garrick died, Joseph Grimaldi, ‘‘ Old Joe,” 
was born in Stanhope Street, Clare Market, a part 
of the town then, as now, much frequented by 
theatrical people, in consequence of its vicinity to 
the theatres. At the period of his birth, his eccen- 
tric father was sixty-five years old, and twenty-five 
months afterwards, another son was born to him— 
Joseph’s only brother. 

Joe, from some erroneous information 
he had received, always stated he was born 
in Stanhope Street, Clare Market, Dec. 18, 
1779; he mentioned this in his farewell 
address at Sadler’s Wells, and again sub- 
scribed that date at the end of his auto- 
biographical notes. He wasinerror. A 


reference to the baptismal register of 


St. Clement Danes proved he was born 
on Dec. 18, 1778, and that he was baptised 
as the son of Joseph and Rebecca on the 
28th of the same month and year. From 
this entry it might be inferred that Joe 
was legitimate; but we are sorry to be 
compelled to record that he was not so. 
Rebecca was Mrs. Brooker, who had been 
from her infancy a dancer at Drury Lane, 
and subsequently, at Sadler’s Wells, played 
old women or anything to render herself 
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generally useful. Mr. Hughes and others 
who well remember her describe her as 
having been a short, stout, very dark 
woman. The same baptismal register 
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from 1773 to 1778 has been carefully 


inspected, but no mention occurs of Joe’s 
only brother, John Baptist, or of any other 
of the Grimaldi family. 

The child did not remain very long in a 
state of helpless and unprofitable infancy, 


GRIMALDI IN 1828. 


for at the age of one year and eleven 
months he was brought out by his father 
on the boards of Old Drury, where he made 
his first bow and his first tumble. The 
piece in which his precocious powers were 
displayed was the well-known pantomime 
of *‘ Robinson Crusoe,” in which the father 
sustained the part of the Shipwrecked 
Mariner, and the son performed that of 
the Little Clown. The child’s success was 
complete ; he was instantly placed on the 
establishment, accorded the magnificent 
weekly salary of fifteen shillings, and 
every succeeding year was brought forward 
in some new and prominent part. He 
became a favourite behind the curtain as 
well as before it, being henceforth dis- 
tinguished in the green-room as “‘ Clever 
Little Joe”; and Joe he was called to the 
last day of his life. In fact the stage 
clown has been to the pantaloon “ Joey” 
ever since. 

It was at Sadler’s Wells that the boy- 
monkey nearly lost his life— 


At Sadler’s Wells he became a favourite almost 
as speedily as at Drury Lane. King, the comedian, 
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who was principal proprietor of the former theatre 
and acting manager of the latter, took a great 
deal of notice of him, and occasionally gave the 
child a guinea to buy a rocking-horse or a cart, 
or some toy that struck his fancy. During the run 
of the first piece in which he played at Sadler’s 
Wells, he produced his first serious effect, which, 
but for the good fortune which seems to have 
attended him in such cases, might have prevented 
his subsequent appearance on any stage. He played 
a monkey, and had to accompany the clown (his 
father) throughout the piece. In one of the scenes 
the clown used to lead him on by a chain attached 
to his waist, and with this chain he would swing 
him round and round, at arm’s length, with the 
utmost velocity. One evening, when this feat was 
in the act of performance, the chain broke, and he 
was hurled a considerable distance into the pit, 
fortunately without sustaining the slightest injury ; 
for he was flung by a miracle into the very arms of 
an old gentleman who was sitting gazing at the 
stage with intense interest. , 
Sadler’s Wells was so closely associated 
with the name and fame of Joey Grimaldi 
that a short story of the locality may be 
interesting. As in other spots about this 
part of London, the discovery of a mineral 
spring early attracted the seekers after 
health and amusement to the fields of 
Clerkenwell, and long before the time of 
Henry VIII. there was a building here to 
afford diversion to the water-drinkers. 
At the period of the Reformation this 
spring was stopped up by the authority 
of the State, in order, as was alleged, 
to check the impositions of the priests 
of the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, 
who extorted money from the people 
by making them believe that the 
virtues of the water proceeded from the 
efficacy of their prayers. The well being 
closed, the place declined, the amuse- 
ments ceased, and the virtue of the waters 
grew out of remembrance. In the year 
1663, one of. the labourers employed by 
Mr. Sadler, a surveyor of the highways, 
discovered, as he was digging in the 
garden of his master, who had just built 
what he called ‘‘A Musick House,” the 
celebrated well. Sadler was not long in 
turning the discovery to profitable account. 
Physicians of repute gave him their testi- 
mony of the value of the water, which had 
a strong ferruginous taste, resembling the 
mineral waters of Tunbridge and Shanklin, 
but not so strong a chalybeate. Hundreds 
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of persons daily came to drink them, who 
were recommended to eat carraways while 
taking the waters, or to drink a glass or 
two of Rhenish or white wine, and smoke 
a pipe of tobacco, and for these visitors it 
was obvious some amusement might be 
advantageously provided. Accordingly, 


Sadler laid out his garden and planted it 
with flowers and shrubs, constructed a 
marble basin in the centre to receive the 
waters of the principal spring, and built 
a long room on the lawn, with a platform 
He further engaged 


or stage at the end. 


Fo 
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posturers, tumblers, and rope-dancers, 
whose performances were generally in 
the open air, and without any expense to 
the visitors, unless they volunteered their 
sixpence apiece towards any favourite 
exhibition. 

At this date we find a Mr. Pearson 
was “engaged to play on the dulcimer 
every summer evening at the end of 
the long walk,” and a band was stationed 
on a shell-work rock to supply music for 
those who liked to dance; so that we may 
fancy our forefathers had found their 
medicinal water-drinking all the pleasanter 
for enjoying with it the diversions of a 
miniature Cremorne. These amusements, 
which were at first but a secondary, soon 
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became the principal inducement for the 
public to visit the ‘‘ Musick House,” and, 
thus encouraged, Mr. Sadler built a tempo- 
rary theatre, whicn continued to prosper. 
In 1702 anew proprietor took possession 
of the house and grounds, and identified 
them with his own name as “ Miles’ 
Music House.” The place now had 
an organ-loft and gallery, decorated in 
front with mythological pictures, and if 
“Ned Ward,” of ‘‘ The London Spy,” may 
be trusted, was not always filled with 
the most reputable company. The great 
attraction at this time would seem to have 
been the man who performed the disgust- 
ing feat of eating a fowl alive. In the 
reign of George I. the old name of the 
place was restored, and the property fell 
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into the hands of Francis Forcer, a 


musician and composer, who appears to 
have given a creditable vocal and instru- 
mental concert, and who was the first to 
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introduce rope-dancing as a prominent 
feature of the amusements. In the Weekly 
Journal of March 15, 1718, we read the 
following— 

Sadler’s Wells being lately opened, there is 
likely to be a great resort of strolling damsels, 
half-pay officers, peripatetic tradesmen, tars, 
butchers, and others musically inclined. 

The payment for the beverages con- 
sumed, and not for the entertainment pro- 
vided, as is the case with ‘ Les Ambassa- 
deurs” at the singing cafés in the Champs 
Elysées, Paris, was obviously to evade the 
law, and it is of some significance that 
young Forcer, who now managed the con- 
cern, was a barrister; and in 1735 he is 


known to have petitioned Parliament for a 
license. When Forcer died, at an advanced 
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age, in 1743, a person named Warren was 
his successor; and the following year 
Sadler’s Wells was declared by a presenta- 
tion from the Middlesex Grand Jury to be 
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a place injurious to public morals. The 
presentation ran thus: *‘ The proprietors 
of the house and diversions called Sadler’s 
Wells, adjoining to the New River Head, 
in or near Islington, late 
one Forcer’s, now pre- 
tended to be opened and 
on by John 
Warren, within this 
county, where there is 
frequently a_ resort .of 
great numbers of loose, 
disorderly people.” The 
next proprietor was Mr. 
Rosoman, a_ builder, 
whose name still survives 
in the adjacent Rosoman 
Street, and in 1753 
Sadler’s Wells was opened 
by him with a regular 
license granted by the 
county magistrates, under 
the provisions of that 
very Act, the 25th of 
George II., which, then 
but newly passed, is now 
again, and ever will be, 
the subject of much atten- 
tion. until it finally dis- 
appears from the Statute 
Book. 

He soon after pulled 
down the old wooden 
building, and raised what 
we may consider the 
theatre of Phelps and 
Greenwood, which in é 
August 1766 was declared completed. 
The admission was two shillings and 
sixpence to the boxes, one shilling to 
the pit, and sixpence to the gallery. 
An additional sixpence entitled the 
visitor to the boxes to have a pint of 
wine. Among the performers at that 
time was Giuseppe Grimaldi, popularly 
known as “Iron Legs,” the grandfather 
of the afterwards famous clown Joseph 
Grimaldi. In 1775 James Byrne, the 
father of Oscar Byrne, was the harlequin 
here. He lived to be eighty-nine, and 
died in December 1845. From Rosoman 


carried 


the theatre descended to Mr. Arnold, who 
gave a share of the property to his son, 
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and had also for a partner Thomas 
King, the comedian of Drury Lane, cele- 
brated for his performance of Sir Peter 
Teazle, of which part he was the original 
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representative. Under his management, 
dating from 1772, the admission was raised 
to three shillings the boxes, one shilling 
and sixpence the pit, and one shilling the 
gallery, an extra sixpence still entitling 
the visitor to enjoy a pint of Port 
Mountain, Lisbon, or punch, while a 
shilling was required for an extra pint. 
In 1778 the prospects of the speculation 
looked so encouraging that the interior 
was reconstructed and embellished at some 
considerable expense, and the entertain- 
ments then began to assume a recognised 
dramatic character. 

We have recently heard a great deal of 
‘tank plays,” and have admired the grand 
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naval spectacle at Earl’s Court. But 
they were all anticipated at old Sadler’s 
Wells in the days of Joey Grimaldi. 

A very attractive feature for a summer 
theatre was introduced on Easter Monday, 
April z, 1804. An immense tank was con- 
structed under the stage, and filled up by a 
communication with the New River. In 
this was given a mimic representation of 
the Siege of Gibraltar. This proved a 
great success. Pieces with elaborate 
aquatic effects were produced. The tank 
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JOEY GRIMALDI’S CAPERS. 


was of an irregular shape, about ninety 
feet long, and in some places twenty-four 
feet wide, the depth being something 
under five feet, but sufficient for men to 
swim in. The stage was drawn up by 
machinery, and there were pipes and 
engines at the side for the hydraulic 
supply. At the top of the theatre was 
another tank, fifteen feet square and five 
feet deep, for the purpose of producing 
waterfalls. For many years these enter- 
tainments preserved their popularity. 
Previous to these water - scenes, the 
drop - scene was let down for the last 
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act of the piece.- In the interval, the 
audience could plainly hear the water 
run into the tank, while gusts of air 
strongly agitated the act-drop, which 
was after a few minutes partly drawn 
up to allow the first edge of the rising 
platform free action upwards, as the 
great tank extended to within six feet of 
the footlights. Each of these aquatic 
scenes was the sensational climax of 
romantic drama wherein some fugitive 
villain dashed headlong into the water 
from a high rock or a bridge, followed 
by an avenger, between whom a desperate 
struggle and fight would take place. Each 
actor had, of course, his aquatic ‘‘ double.” 
In a piece called ‘“‘ Philip and his Dog,” 
the child (a dummy) was thrown into 
the water by the scamp of the piece, and 
a famous dog, Bruin, leaped in after and 
saved it. Then the said villain, to escape 
justice and his pursuers, threw himself in, 
and afterwards in went the dog, who seized 
the murderer by the throat and drowned 
him. 

“The Battle of the Nile” was a trium- 
phant success. Real model ships, of 
about three feet each in length, sailed 
about the tank, and Z’Orien/ was really 
blown up in first-rate style. The disas- 
trous accident by which eighteen persons 
were killed by pressure, through a false 
alarm of fire during the performance, 
occurred on Oct. 15, 1807. A playbill of 
the date of Easter Monday, April 12, 1819, 
when the season began, announces Grim- 
aldi as clown in the pantomime of ‘‘ The 
Talking Bird,” with a new song called 
“Hot Codlins,” composed by Mr. Whit- 
taker. In the following year, on Easter 
Monday, April 3, 1820, the theatre was 
opened under the management of Mr. 
Howard Payne, with a strong company, 
but with unprofitable results. 

It has always been said that the five 
wonders of old-world pantomime were 
Joseph Grimaldi, John Bologna, James 
Barnes, Thomas Ellar, and Mrs. Parker. 
Grimaldi and Bologna, who were the 
heroes of the yarn of the cockney sports- 
men who went down into the country to 
shoot partridges and pheasants, and blazed 
away into a congregation of harmless 
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pigeons, and were nearly 
imprisoned for their reck- 
lessness, were also closely 
associated with the suc- 
cess of the famous 
“Mother Goose” at 
Drury Lane on Boxing 
Night, Dec. 26, 1806. 
Everyone in the theatre 
predicted it would be a 
failure, and that once 
more Covent Garden 
would be able to crow 
over Drury Lane, 
Grimaldi, and all. Actors 
and actresses are notori- 
ously the worst judges 
of the value of a play. 
Failures were prophesied 
for “She Stoops to 
Conquer” and “The 
Honeymoon.” At any 
rate, ‘“‘ Mother Goose 
turned out trumps, 
though Grimaldi, not- 
withstanding his enor- 
mous success, always 
hated his part, and de- 
clared “it was the very 
worst he ever played.” 
Grimaldi and Bologna, the harlequin, 
took a joint benefit on June 9, and the 
receipts amounted to £679 18s. On 
this occasion Grimaldi sang Dibdin’s 
famous song, “‘ The County Club,” which 
had served so well at Sadler’s Wells. One 
verse may be given to show the kind of 
comic song that went down at the begin- 
ning of the century— 
Now we’re all met here together 
In spite of wind and weather, 
To moisten well our clay. 
Before we think of jogging 
Let ’s take a cheerful noggin. 
Where ’s the waiter? Ring away! 
Bring the glees and the catches, 
The tobacco, pipes, and matches, 
And plenty of brown stout. 
Get the glasses ere we start ’em, 
Let ’s proceed secundum artem, 
Let the clerk all the names read out. 
Gentlemen of the Quizzical Society, please to 
answer to your names. Farmer Scriggins! Why 
I be here. Dr. Horse Leech! Here! Parson 
Paunch! Here! TailorTit! Here! [And so on 
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for twenty more.} At last are you all assembled ? 
All! all! all! 
So here’s to you, Mister Wiggins ! 
Here ’s to you, Master Figgins ! 
So put the beer about. 
One note more about these pantomime 
songs. When I was a lad no pantomime 
was considéred complete—nay, it would 
not be allowed to proceed, if the clown, 
when asked by the gallery, had refused to 
give them ‘“‘ Hot Codlings” or ‘“‘ Tippiti- 
witchet.” 
A little old woman her living she got 
By selling hot codlings, hot, hot, hot; .. . 
So, to keep herself warm, she thought it no sin, 
To fetch for herself a quartern of 





Whereupon the audience roared out the 
absent word gin. And the drama consists 
in a mischievous boy putting gunpowder 
into her charcoal stove, which used to be 
seen at each corner of a London street. 
Such famous clowns of old as Wieland and 
Flexmore, both brilliant pantomimists and 
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This little old woman set off in a trot, This little old woman. while niuzzy she got, The little old woman then up she go, 

To fetch her a quartern of hot! hot! hot! Some boys stole her codlings, hot! hot! het! All in a fury, bot! hot! hot! 

She »wailow'd une glass, and it was so nice, Powder under her pan put, and in it round Says she, ‘Such boys, sure, uever were known; 

She tipp'd off another in a trice ; stones . (bones!" They never will let an old woman alone.” 

The glass she fill'd till the bottle shrunk, Says the little old woman, ‘ These apples have Now here is a moral, round let it buz— j 

And this little old woman they say got— ‘The powder the pan in ber face did send, If you mean to sell codlings, never get—* } 
Ri wl, &e. Which sent the old woman on her lnteer— Ri tol, &e. \ 

i tol, &c. | 


® Ln the last verse strike 2 very § Chord at the Pause. | 


Reproduced by permission of Samuel French and Son, S9, Strand, London. 
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humorists, Tom Matthews, Huline, Harry 
Boleno, and Harry Payne all knew “ Hot 
Codlings.” I heard it for the last time 
from the lips of poor Harry, but I doubt 
now if a gallery-boy in existence knows 
the old ditty. When that clever artist 
Chirgwin comes on the stage they call for 
“The Blind Boy,” but “‘ Hot Codlings” and 
“‘ Tippitiwitchet” are things of the past. 
My old friend E. L. Blanchard unearthed 
an old song connected with Sadler’s Wells 
and Joey Grimaldi. It was written by the 
father of ‘‘ old Tom Greenwood,” who was 
for many years the partner of Samuel 
Phelps. The song was called “ The 
History of Sadler’s Wells ; or, a Chapter of 
Managers,” and it went to the tune of 
Collins’s ‘‘ Chapter of Kings.” I quote a 
few stanzas— 


The merry Charles Dibdin then ruled the roast, 

Who the family genius and talent could boast ; 

Vf frolic and fun Nature furnished a stock, 

And truly a chip he was of the old block. 
And, barring all pother, not one or the other 
Has written much better in turn. 


Charles in council adopted his ancestors’ plan, 

Allowing a pint of old port to each man; 

But not like their ancestors, morals were shrunk ; 

Modern dandies each night in the boxes got drunk. 
And barring all pother, each Manager, brother, 
With the audience got drunk in their turn. 


Grimaldi, indignant, determined to reign, 
But soon yielded the sceptre to young Howard 
Payne ; 
Yet somehow or other, his reign was cut short, 
For management was not at all Yankee’s forte. 
And barring all pother, yet somehow or other, 
Payne managed one season in turn. 


Next Egerton rose, and dispelling the mist, 
Determined fresh troops of the line to enlist ; 
Who appeared one and all, when he opened his 
plan, 
And swore they would triumph or fall to a man. 
And barring all pother, he, somehow or other, 
Had a lease for three seasons in turn. 


Grimaldi a second time took his degrees, 
To whom little Williams had yielded the keys ; 
With voice, heart, and hand, each man joined in 
the cause, 
And Joey enjoyed all his well-earned applause. 
And barring all pother, Joe, Momus’s brother, 
Now governed the tank in his turn. 


The farewell of any public favourite is 
pathetic enough, but I cannot conceive a 
more heartrending scene on the stage 
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than the good-bye of a clown, broken 
down, unnerved, infirm, with the tears 
from his honest eyes coursing down the 
raddle of rouge, bismuth, and paint! 
Remember that Joey Grimaldi was not 
what could be called an old man. He 
was only fifty-eight when he died. But 
he had lived his life; he had lost his wife, 
the most affectionate partner and help- 
mate a man ever had; his son was killed 
in a drunken brawl in a public-house in 
Pitt Street, Tottenham Court Road; and 
when he said his last word on the stage, 
he had nothing to see before him “ but a 
lonely, almost friendless life.” The fare- 
well benefit took place at Drury Lane on 
Friday, June 27, 1828. The announced 
bill ran thus, and the scene has been 
admirably described by Charles Dickens— 


MR. GRIMALDI’S FAREWELL 
BENEFIT. 
On FRIDAY, JUNE 27, 1828, 





JONATHAN IN ENGLAND; 
AFTER WHICH 
A MUSICAL MELANGE, 
TO BE SUCCEEDED BY 
THE ADOPTED CHILD, 
AND CONCLUDED WITH 
HARLEQUIN HOAX, 

IN WHICH MR. GRIMALDI WILL ACT 
CLOWN IN ONE SCENE, SING A SONG, 
AND SPEAK HIs 
FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


WILL BE PERFORMED 
t 


It was greatly in favour of the benefit 
that Covent Garden had closed the night 
before; the pit and galleries were com- 
pletely filled in less than half an hour 
after opening the doors; the boxes were 
very good from the first, and at half-price 
were as crowded as the other parts of the 
house. In the last piece Grimaldi acted 
one scene, but being wholly unable to 
stand, went through it seated upon a 
chair. Even in this distressing condition 
he retained enough of his old humour 
to succeed in calling down repeated shouts 
of merriment and iaughter. The song, 
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too, in theatrical language, ‘‘ went” as 
well as ever; and, at length, when the 
pantomime approached its termination, he 
made his appearance before the audience 
in his private dress, amid thunders of 
applause. As soon as silence could be 
obtained, and he could muster up sufficient 
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have passed over my head—but I am going as fast 
down the hill of life as that older Joe—John 
Anderson. Like vaulting ambition, I have over- 
leaped myself, and pay the penalty in an advanced 
old age. If I have now any aptitude for tumbling, 
it is through bodily infirmity, for I am worse on my 
feet than I used to be on my head. It is four years 
since I jumped my last jump, filched my last 

















JOEY’S DEBUT INTO THE PIT AT SADLER’S WELLS. 


courage to speak, he advanced to the 
footlights and delivered, as well as his 
emotions would permit, the following Fare- 
well Address— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—In putting off the 
clown’s garment, allow me to drop also the clown’s 
taciturnity, and address you in a few parting sen- 
tences. I entered early on this course of life, and 
leave it prematurely. Eight-and-forty years only 


oyster, boiled my last sausage, and set in for retire- 
ment. Not quite so well provided for, I must 
acknowledge, as in the days of my clownship, for 
then, I daresay some of you remember, I used to 
have a fowl in one pocket and sauce for it in the 
other. 

To-night has seen me assume the motley for a 
short time—it clung to my skin as I took it off, and 
the old cap and bells rang mournfully as I quitted 
them for ever. 
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With the same respectful feelings as ever do I 
find myself in your presence—in the presence of my 
last audience—this kindly assemblage so happily 
contradicting the adage that a favourite has no 
friends. For the benevolence that brought you 
hither, accept, ladies and gentlemen, my warmest 
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Grimaldi reached the conclusion of this 
little speech, although the audience 
cheered loudly, and gave him every 
possible expression of encouragement and 
sympathy. When he had finished, he 
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A LETTER FROM GRIMALDI. 


and most grateful thanks ; and believe, that of one 
and all, Joseph Grimaldi takes a double leave, with 
a farewell on his lips and a tear in his eyes. 

Farewell! That you and yours may ever enjoy 
that greatest earthly good—health—is the sincere 
wish of your faithful and obliged servant. God 
bless you all!” 


It was with no trifling difficulty that 


stood’ still in the same place, bewildered 
and motionless, his feelings being so 
greatly excited that the little power illness 
had left wholly deserted him. In this 
condition he stood for a minute or two, 
when Mr. Harley, who was at the side 
scene, commiserating his emotion, kindly 
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advanced and led him off 
the stage, assisted by his 
son. 

Luckily for poor old 
Joey, he had been pro- 
vident enough to sub- 
scribe to the excellent 
Drury Lane Fund, and 
he could thus claim an 
annuity of £100 a year. 
After this, Joey lingered 
on for some years. Broken 
in bodily health, and 
crippled from the exercise 
of his art, he found a 
home in Southampton 
Street, Pentonville, where 
he was carefully nursed 
by a good woman. Every 
evening, being accustomed 
to cheerful company, he 
would toddle to the 
Marquis of Cornwallis 
Tavern, in the street in 
which he lived, and as 
his infirmity grew upon 
him, the kindly publican, 
George Cook, used to fetch 
him every night and carry 
the poor old decrepit clown 
to and fro on his broad back. What an 
infinitely pathetic picture! One night, on 
parting, he said to Mr. Cook, ‘‘ God bless 
you, my boy! I shall be ready for you 
to-morrow night.” But he was not ready 
as he anticipated. He had died that 
night in his sleep, and his clowning was 
over for ever. 

Many a year ago, before Tom Matthews 
and Harry Payne, the last of the old 
school of clowns, were dead, men who 
were artists as well as acrobats, who 


were actors as well as pantomimists, who 
possessed at once the pathetic as well as 
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THE LAST SONG. 


the humorous stop, I wrote fearing that 
pantomime was dead and the harlequinade 
over for evermore— 


So a cheer for the past when its perfume is tost 
to us, 
Grimaldi and Flexmore their spirits are free. 
But the soul of Old Pantomime never is lost to us 
When merry Tom Matthews lives down by 
the sea. 
So in bumpers of port that is nutty and nourishing 
Let us toast to their names and their deathless 
renown, 
And in days when the last of the Paynes is still 
flourishing 
Let us beg a reprieve for the Jolly Old Clown! 


CLEMENT Scott. 
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SACCHARISSA CAME, A FLUTTER OF PINK BETWEEN THE GREEN HEDGES, 











JOCK AND SACCHARISSA. 


By E. 


THOUGHT of my aunt’s money; 
I thought of the dullness of the 
country ; and I looked at Jock. 

“Take the little beast!” said Jock’s 
master; and jock, recognising the word 
beast, looked up politely from the scarlet 
and gold wreck of the second Turkish 
slipper. 

I thought of my aunt’s money—but 
Jock would certainly brighten the dullness 
of the country. My aunt’s invitation 
afforded me a welcome escape from the 
post secured for me by the energy and 
enthusiasm of my friends. For a month, 
at least, I should not have to get up at 
five to assist at the birth of the Zvening 
Firefly, which justifies its name by appear- 
ing practically with the milk. I adore the 
country, of course; but I hate its dullness. 
Life amid flowering meadows and green 
lanes ever seems to lack purpose, earnest- 
ness, effort. In teaching Jock not to eat 
Turkish slippers I should be pursuing that 
arduous path of life which I have always 
set before me; and, somehow, never 
trodden. 

So I took Jock. He travelled down in 
the pocket of my ulster—warm wear for 
May—and clamoured at the critical 
moment of ticket-taking in smothered 
but insistent yelps for a ticket of his very 
own, which the guard pressed upon me, 
taking no denial. 

Between Waterloo and Dipling he only 
ate a corner of my Gladstone bag and the 
less instructive leaves of my Bradshaw. 

I had not thought it necessary to herald 
the arrival of a mere fox-terrier pup, and I 
don’t know that it would have made any 
difference if I had, though my aunt seemed 
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to think that it would ; for I fail to see how 
the most courteous announcement of the 
dog’s coming could have prevented his 
biting the butler in the leg—vigorously, 
and with a promptness which seemed 
inspired by personal enthusiasm. Nor 
could his engagement with the blind 
cat have been prevented, seeing that it 
took place during family prayers. And no 
one, I protest, could have foreseen or 
guarded against that business of the stuffed 
parrot. 

However, we settled down—at least I 
did — and the days passed pleasantly 
enough. I was very careful to keep away 
from the house during the hours at which 
my aunt’s friends called on her: the talk of 
the small gentry of the village runs on 
matters that do not touch my interest. 
My aunt did not entertain them in my 
honour, for in Dipling I have the worst 
of reputations—my habit of continuous 
smoking, my aversion from the respectable 
professions and the consequent lowness of 
my balance at the bank, the Firefly and 
all its words are abhorrent to my aunt; 
and she, good soul, has poured her sorrows 
into many sympathetic Dipling ears. 
Moreover, the services at the church are 
not of a kind I can bring myself to attend ; 
and once I had been seen at a music- 
hall by a cousin of the Vicar’s wife, who 
had visited it to learn what to avoid. 

I was thus largely dependent on my 
own society and Jock’s; and I think our 
companionship was not wholly unim- 
proving to him. I taught him, waking 
the echoes of the large quiet house, to 
respect my boots; I taught him, with her 
heartfelt co-operation, to respect the blind 
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cat. I taught him that legs, either of 
tradesmen or domestic servants, were not 
the prescribed diet for small dogs. With 
a string and a switch, never paltering 
with humanitarian scruples, I taught him 
to follow — occasionally to heel. This 
lesson, the most frequent and the most 
difficult, engrossed us during the long 
walks we .took through the beautiful 
country, so that the silver may - bushes 
and the golden buttercups, the green ‘fern- 
fringed lanes and the dim woodland ways, 
left us almost equally unappreciative. 

It was during one of these walks that 
we first met Saccharissa; and we met her 
on as many other walks as might be. I 
called her Saccharissa because she was so 
wonderfully sweet to look at—belle a croquer, 
as the French have it. She came to me 
a flutter of pink between the green hedges; 
she drew nearer the very spirit of spring 
incarnate in beautiful flesh; and she passed 
me as a dream passes. Her face had that 
ravishing complexion of the very tint of 
the wild-rose in the hedge, her eyes were 
of the blue of the speedwells on the bank. 
She left the country scene transformed and 
enchanted to my eye, invested with a 
meaning it had never before held in my 
mind. The necessity of calling Jock to 
heel compelled me to turn and observe 
the beautiful lines of her well-balanced 
figure, and her light, springy walk. 

I passed her often, walking briskly over 
the cobble-stones of the village street, 
carrying a little basket, sauntering slowly 
along the lanes, her hands full of flowers ; 
but she me more than the 
corner of her eye, absolutely expressive of 
my place in the esteem of Dipling society. 

The hope of meeting her played pre- 
sently in my walks a part almost as 
important as the education of Jock. For 
five days, one after the other, I lay in 
ambush in the garden during calling hours; 
but Saccharissa never called. And each 
night 1 bewailed to Jock—always quite 
unsympathetic—the lost chance of meeting 
her in the lanes that day—twice instead of 
once. 

Then one day Jock invented a new 
crime. He dashed upon a hapless chick, 
strayed from the last cottage in the village, 
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before I knew what he was about—my 
eyes, greedy for pink, were set on the 
green lane ahead—had it, squawking, by 
the wing. I choked him off—he was 
very pleased and proud, and his mouth 
was full of feathers—bore him by the 
scruff of the neck to the hedge, ripped 
out a little switch, and began to make it 
clear to him that for practical and penal 
purposes a chicken is the same as a stuffed 
parrot. 

He was in very fine voice—so fine, 
indeed, as to drown all other sounds, so 
that it was a shock of something more 
than surprise that I felt myself taken by 
the coat and shaken, and turning, looked 
into the flushed face and flaming eyes of 
Saccharissa. 

“You brute! You cruel, 
wretch! What are you doing ? 
the dog at once! Let 
panted. 

I loosed the little brute, who fled to the 
covert of the ditch and whined there. 

“How dare you?” she said—indeed, 
she almost sobbed it. ‘‘A great hulking 
man like you to beat a poor little dog like 
that!” 

She stopped a moment, breathing 
quickly, and before I could protest, she 
went on: ‘‘1’ve always been told it; and 
now I see it’s true: wicked men are 
always cruel! ‘There ought to be a law to 
punish such fiends! And—and I think 
what they say about you is quite right. 
It’s I wonder you aren’t ashamed! Oh, 
how can you do such wicked things !” 

** Would you like to beat him yourself?” 
I asked gloomily. 

Her lips—I think she had shut them on 
a sob—opened in a little gasp. She 
stepped back from the switch I held out to 
her; and, her eyes ablaze with a fresh 
anger, she cried, ‘‘To do it in cold blood 
and make a joke of it makes it worse—a 
thousand times worse! I didn’t know that 
such inhuman, cruel wretches existed, 
except in books, or”—she added 
viciously—*‘ newspapers! But I know it 
now ; and—and I shan’t forget it! You 
have no sense of shame at all!” 

She was so amazingly pretty in her heat 
of righteous wrath that I had much ado to 
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prevent my pleasure at the sight of her 
overcoming the injured innocence | was 
forcing into my expression. 

“‘I may be all that you say,” I said 
coldly, ‘‘I1 may be the criminal you 
describe ; but, at any rate, you are quite 
as bad: you have spoken to me without an 
introduction.” 

My gentle irrelevance took her aback a 
little ; then she said, ‘‘ Why, I would speak 
to—to—a tramp, if I saw him doing sucha 
thing! I see what it is: you are so used 
to doing cruel things that you don’t think 
anything of it. You are hardened. But I 
tell you quite plainly that if I see you ill- 
treating that poor, harmless little dog 
again, or hear of it, 1 will write to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and you will be punished.” With 
that she turned on her heel. 

**I do not care if you do,” I said bitterly. 
“You have spoken to me without an 
introduction.” 

She went down the lane with a very 
fine dignity. 1 watched her out of sight, 
admiring the light swing of her walk ; 
whistled Jock from the ditch, and set out 
for home, he sneaking along, subdued, at 
my heels. I could have wished that the 


ice had been broken without my plunging 
head over heels into hot water; but the 
consciousness of innocence sustained my 
drooping spirits. 

For three days I saw nothing of Sacchar- 


issa. It was not my fault. Indeed, I lost 
weight beating the lanes, dingles, and 
field-paths with all a hunter's ardour. 
And the pleasures of the chase affected 
Jock to such a degree that all his home- 
time was spent in sleep—which relieved 
me a good deal. My aunt, to whom 
goodness and inaction were synonymous, 
patted Jock as he slumbered, and soothed 
his few waking moments with cake. So, 
two of us, at least, were the happier. It 
was not only the violence of the exercise 
that lessened my weight. I found that my 
desire to see Saccharissa was so keen that 
the disappointing of it was wearing me; 
{ began to be afflicted with a fear, some- 
times rising to a veritable terror, lest I 
might never see her again, lest she had 
gone from the village. In the end I was 
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driven to the pitch of doubting the dis- 
cretion of my oblique defence. 

“Country air is all very well, James,” 
said my aunt one day at lunch; “ but 
surely you get enough of it without having 
to bolt your food like that.” 

I was perhaps hurrying unduly through 
the celebration of a ceremony now grown, 
along with so many old interests, strangely 
unimportant; but no one but a moneyed 
aunt would have been so keen to remark 
the evidence of a perturbed spirit. Ina 
fear of further betraying myself I ate 
custard pudding with a deliberation which 
went near to choke me. 

“You don’t seem to like this pudding,” 
said my aunt; ‘ too simple for your tastes, 
I am afraid.” 

After this, of course, I had to have some 
more custard pudding, becoming distracted 
in the effort to find the pace proper to the 
eating of it, and the growing conscious- 
ness that minutes were flying, and that 
even now Saccharissa might be leaving 
the spot where Fate had meant me to 
meet her. 

I came away from that luncheon-table 
so desperate that I even allowed my mind 
to entertain the plan of breaking the silence 
I had imposed on myself by asking the 
village constable where a young lady in 
pink might dwell. 

I roused Jock from sleep, and with hasty 
strides, crossed the three fields that lay 
between my aunt’s house and the lane 
where I had first seen the pink vision, 
Jock following in a panting, uneven 
canter, still too sleepy to be troublesome : 
which was just as well for him. 

I came into the lane, and found it 
empty, thrust my hands into my pockets, 
moved slowly and despondently along the 
grass by the hedge, came round the 
corner, almost into Saccharissa’s arms. I 
think my mouth opened. I know that 
the graceful and correct bearing which 
I had always intended to preserve in 
this long longed-for meeting somehow 
escaped me. 

In my surprise my feet, moving mechanic- 
ally and entirely of their own will, carried 
me beyond her, and the golden moment 
was gone. 
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The only impression of her that my 
confused eyes brought to me was that she 
wore white, and that she passed me with 
her pretty nose in the air—a thing mani- 
festly impossible in so charming a creature. 

I had not even recovered my wits to the 
point of cursing my imbecile unreadiness 
when there came a bark, a snarl, and a 
cry. Jock, in an impossible gratitude for 
all my patient care of him, had once more 
piayed the god from the machine. His 
teeth were in her skirt. 

I had my wits then. I sprang to her 
side, caught Jock, as always, by the throat, 
and choked him off almost tenderly. 

“I beg your pardon! I hope togood- 
ness he hasn’t hurt you,” I cried. 

“Oh, no—at least, I don’t think so, but 
he gave me such a start.” She said it 
breathlessly. 

“‘He’s torn your dress, though, I’m 
afraid,” and, indeed, a white strip of it 
dragged from the hem in the dust of the 
lane. ‘‘I am so sorry.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Saccharissa 
faintly, but she looked down at the rent 
with some concern, and I perceived that 
it did matter. It was a very nice dress, 
with lace all round it, at the bottom, and 
ribbons; her hat was very smart, and she 
had a white veil and a sunshade that was 
white and had lace on it too; and she 
wore gloves—new ones. People do not 
wear gloves—and new gloves—in country 
lanes for nothing. Plainly she was on her 
way to one of the Dipling social functions. 

“‘But it does matter, indeed,” I said 
earnestly. ‘‘ And I am very sorry.” 

I turned to Jock, who stood a few yards 
off, wagging a careless tail. ‘‘ Miserable 
wretch,” I said in a terrible voice, ‘‘ you 
have committed your last crime, and I 
shall have you executed!” 

“Oh, no, no!” said Saccharissa. ‘‘ Poor 
little dog, he didn’t mean to!” 

“Yes, indeed!” I said, with unabated 
spirit. “If it had been anyone else—but 
this is too much! Your hours are num- 
bered, wretched monster ! ” 

‘“‘T don’t believe you mean it! You’re 
only pretending!” cried Saccharissa, 
almost wringing her hands in the intensity 
of her disbelief. 
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“IT will show you! I will bring you 
his head!” I said eagerly. 

“Oh, no, no! You shallnot! I won’t 
have you do it!” 

“It must be,” I[ said with gloomy 
severity; and a thought came to me. 
Money is scarce in Dipling ; and thanks 
to my aunt I know an Indian muslin when 
I see it. 

“You won’t kill him! Oh, promise 
me you won’t! I could not bear it!” 
cried Saccharissa. Her voice was husky ; 
she put her hand up to her eyes as 
though to shut out the picture of Jock’s 
death agony; and her painful distress 
showed a tenderness of heart indeed 
amazing. 

I had to be firm with myself not to 
promise unconditionally; but I said, 
“Well, I might spare him—on a con- 
dition.” 

“What condition ? What condition ?” 

“That before three days are out a claim 
is sent to me for the amount of damage 
done to your gown.” 

“Impossible! How could I do sucha 
thing ?” she cried, with flaming cheeks. 

“It’s only fair, and I insist,’ I said. 
“‘ But the little wretch has frightened you 
badly; I must see you on your way, till 
you are quite recovered. My aunt would 
be very angry with me if I didn’t.” 

Saccharissa hesitated a moment; then 
she saw her duty, and her chance of 
persuading me to set aside my condition. 

We set out in silence ; and presently | 
saw her summon up, with a great effort, 
all her courage. ‘‘I1 cannot think that 
you really find pleasure in cruelty,” she 
began ; and went on to reproach me for 
my hardheartedness with a gentle, sincere 
earnestness infinitely touching. I made 
no haste to clear my character ; I was well 
content to listen humbly to so sweet a 
teacher. I only said with a sigh in the 
middle of it, ‘‘I suppose my loneliness 
hardens me.” 

“* Are you lonely ?” she said with quick 
pity. 

“‘Very,” I said, sighing again. 

She stopped at the gate of the Rectory: 
“About that condition. You won’t insist 
on it, will you ?” 








“Indeed I will,” I said stubbornly. 
“Three days.” 

‘Oh, you are hard,” she said, looking at 
me with troubled face. 

“If it had been anyone else I wouldn’t 
have been so severe on him,” I said, look- 
ing straight into her eyes. 

Her eyes fell, and she went into the 
gate. 

I hurried home, and learned that my 
aunt was dressing to goto the Rectory. I 
dressed, too, and was waiting in the hall 
when she came downstairs. 

‘ Iam coming with you,” I said firmly. 
“I cannot afford to’ buy nice clothes and 
not show them off.” 

* It is usual to wait to be asked,” said 
my aunt; but was plainly pleased by my 
demand. 

[ found myself at a garden - party, 
and a curate was there who stuck to 
Sac, harissa’s side like a limpet to a rock. 
I hate curates. But my aunt was not the 
wrenan to do things by halves: I found 
myself well received by the local digni- 
taries; and at last I gained my end—a 
formal introduction to Saccharissa. I had 
to share her society with the tenacious 
curate, but I contrived in the most civil 
fashion to make his share of it unpleasant. 
She and I were alone for a moment at last, 
and she said, ‘*‘ You see—that tear—I ’ve 
had it pinned up, and it doesn’t show. 
It’s nothing at all.” 

““There is time to discuss the matter 
again—three days,” I said. 

The pink in  Saccharissa’s 
deepened, but she said nothing. 

We did discuss it in the lane, the very 
next day, and for many days after; Jock 
was from time to time reprieved, but never 
pardoned outright ; and we never settled 
his fate definitely. 

Having once appeared in Society under 
the egis of my aunt, I was welcomed to 
all the little festivities of the village; it is 
exceedingly easy for a black sheep with 
expectations to bleach its fleece a proper 
white ; and a fortunate chance of going 
- one better than the curate on a point of 
church discipline won me golden opinions. 
It removed, too, that amiable young man 
to a somewhat lower pedestal than that on 
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which public opinion and, as I fancied, 
Saccharissa’s had set him. I found that 
I had been wrong about the little gentry 
of Dipling. Their society is not boring: 
it is the most stimulating I have ever 
known. Besides, Saccharissa graced all 
their gatherings; and I took a keen 
interest—she had tried to do me good— 
in protecting her freshness and charm 
from too close a contact with the common- 
placeness of the curate. 

By a series of carefully calculated acci- 
dents I contrived to meet her with even 
greater frequency in the lanes. I liked 
those meetings better. We discussed at 
them matters more serious than the trivi- 
alities proper to garden-parties: the great 
things I might do were I encouraged by 
the sympathy I needed ; the sweetness of 
Saccharissa’s heart, and her humanising 
influence over me, a discussion that left 
her with flushed cheeks and grateful, 
swimming eyes ; the loneliness of my life 
in London, the cold chill of my desolate 
hearth when I came home of nights, a 
picture that set her shivering with sympa- 
thetic pity. She grew very fond of Jock, 
and on his part he displayed an unex- 
pected decency by returning her fondness. 
Whether she were fond of Jock’s master 
or only pitied him, was a point on which 
I suffered the keenest anxiety and the most 
harassing doubt. 

Then the time of my going away drew 
near, and on the Wednesday before I went 
we were sitting together on the bank of 
a dingle to which we had wandered. 
Saccharissa was in her usual charming 
spirits, playing with Jock, who was snarl- 
ing little sharp snarls and pretending to 
bite her. I was watching them in a sad- 
ness she was too light-hearted to notice. 

At last I said, “I am going away on 
Saturday—back to London.” 

Saccharissa’s quick hands were stricken 
very still. She sat with her face turned 
away from me. Then, after a long pause, 
she said in a voice I scarcely knew, a voice 
that set my heart hammering, “ You are 
going away ?” 

“I am going away,” I said ; “‘ but I am 
not going to take Jock with me. You are 
fond of Jock, and he is fond of you. I am 
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going to leave him to you—if you will take 
him.” 

Her words came faintly from a dry 
throat. ‘‘ No,” she said; ‘I am fond of 
Jock—I should like him dearly, I should— 
but—but—I will not take him. You are 
so lonely—and he is—is all you have—I 
will not separate you.” 

I sat upright. The little of her cheek 
I could see was very pale ; and I took my 
courage in my hands, and said gruffly: 
“Well, don’t separate us. Take Jock, and 
take his master too!” 

“Oh, don’t! Don’t laugh at me!” she 
said almost in a wail, turning a colourless 
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face tome. ‘‘ 1 must—be going home—I 
feel—I feel ag 

“‘ Joke!” I cried. ‘I was never further 
from joking in my life! Take us both!” 

And then, somehow, I had her in my 
arms; and she was crying; and I was 
saying, ‘‘ Don’t ; please don’t,” and kissing 
the tears as they welled out of her eyes. 

“T never thought—you are so clever— 
Oh, do you really, really? And I’m 
not—I never dreamed—Oh—dear Jock!” 
sobbed Saccharissa. 

One of her dearest charms is a sweet 
way of talking nonsense in the pretty 
accents of truth. 


THE ROAD. 


LONG road to Spring, Sweet, a long road to Spring— 
I hear the tired leaves whisper, I hear the robins sing— 
It’s many a day both grim and grey for Joy to keep on wing. 


We'd better go together, Sweet, we’d better go together, 
And hold so near that each may fear but half the sorry weather; 
Each with a place to hide the face if Joy should cast a feather. 


Love isn’t like a load, Sweet, love isn’t like a load, 
Nor yet a flower to flame an hour, as yon sweet summer showed. 
We’ll never part !—twould break my heart to lose you on the road. 


A long road to Spring, Sweet, a long road to Spring— 
I hear the tired leaves whisper, I hear the robins sing. 
But every Autumn prophet has a sweetness in his sting— 
It’s a dear road, a clear road, a royal road to Spring! 


J. J. Bett. 
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THE MOST MYSTERIOUS OF MILLIONAIRES. 


WHERE THE DUKES OF PORTLAND CAME FROM: HOW THEY 





BECAME RICH AND PUZZLE THE WORLD. 


N the whole history of our peerage— doctor signed a certificate) at the age of 71, and 
and it necessarily teems with the 5 buried in Highgate Cemetery. 


topsy-turvy—you will find nothing On Dec. 6, 2879, William John Cavendish-Scott- 
edie , , —— Bentinck, fifth Duke of Portland, died (a bachelor, 


as everybody believes) at the age of 79, and was 
buried in Kensal Green Cemetery. 

On June 10, 2892, Robert Harmer, Doctor of 
Medicine, died, at the age of 63, at Alton Lodge, 
Richmond. 

There are twenty-eight years, you see, 
between the death of Druce and the death 
of Harmer, yet Mrs. Druce maintains that 
all these people are one and the same 
person ; and she claims that her son, who 
is a sailor, should inherit the fortune of 
his grandfather, “Mr. Druce.” But if 
‘“‘Druce” was really the Duke, the sailor 





JANE TEMPLE (1692-1751), SECOND WIFE OF 
THE FIRST EARL OF PORTLAND. 


remarkable than the attempt which is now 
being made to prove that William John 
Arthur Charles James Cavendish-Bentinck 
is not the Dr’ of Portland. For that is 
the gist of |e mystery known as the 
Druce Case, over which the civilised world 
has rubbed its eyes. The mystery is really 
the “Duke’s Case.” The story was first 
told by Mrs. Anna Maria Druce to a 
thunderstruck public last March. It may 
be summed up thus— 





WILLIAM BENTINCK, THE DUTCHMAN WHO 
WAS CREATED EARL OF PORTLAND IN 1689. 


lad would also inherit his Grace’s millions, 
On Dec. 28, 7864, Thomas Charles Druce (the 224, of course, the title as well. I shall 

petitioner’s father-in-law), who kept an uphol- not go into Mrs. Druce’s story, but let me 
sterer’s shop at 69, Baker Street, died (though no show you how the Portland family became 
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THE FIRST DUKE OF PORTLAND (1680-1728). 


millionaires, and ended the direct line in 
remarkable eccentricity. 

The Portland peerage is little more 
than two hundred years old, but the 
family of Bentinck has a history going 
back to the fourteenth century. As the 
name suggests, it is Dutch, and, indeed, 
one branch of the house still reigns in 
Holland; for one of the sons of the 
first Earl returned to the land of dykes, 
where he was made a Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and where his descendants 
are living to this day. They have, how- 
ever, always kept a hold on England, and 
in 1886 they were granted permission to 
bear the title of Count in this country. 
Indeed, the present Count was educated 
at Eton and Oxford, and was in our 
Diplomatic Service; while his elder 
brother, who resigned in his favour, was 
formerly a Lieutenant in the Coldstream 
Guards. 

William Bentinck was the fourth of the 
eleven children of Baron Bentinck, and 
entered the service of William of Orange 
as a page of honour. It was not till 
1689 that he finally made England his 
home ; but before that he had become 
familiar with this country. He accom- 
panied his beloved master to England 


OF MIULIONAIRES. 


in 1670, and was made D.C.L. by the 
University of Oxford. He was back 
again in 1677, arranging for William’s 
marriage with Princess Mary, and he 
himself married an English wife, a sister 
of the first Earl of Jersey. He was 
sent with congratulations on the collapse 
of the Rye House Plot in 1683, and with 
an offer of assistance against Monmouth 
two years later. He was devoted to 
William, whom he nursed tenderly during 
an attack of smallpox in 1675. When the 
Prince finally came over to be our King, 
Bentinck accompanied him as his right- 
hand man, being created Earl of Portland 
a few days before the Coronation—April 
1689—the title having just become extinct 
by the death of Thomas Weston, who 
died in a Flanders monastery. Bentinck 
lived to enjoy his honours for twenty years. 
During that period he was the King’s 
chief adviser, and grew famous in his 
fellow-countryman’s service, becoming our 
Ambassador in Paris exactly two hundred 
years ago. The King made him rich, grant- 
ing him 135,820 acres of land in Ireland 
after the Battle of the Boyne, and a large 


THE MARQUIS OF TITCHFIELD, ELDER BROTHER 
OF THE ECCENTRIC DUKE. 


number of manors in England, including 


that of East Greenwich. 
mass of Englishmen he 


And yet by the 
was detested, 











LADY WILLIAM BENTINCK, WIFE OF THE 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA 
AND AUNT OF THE ECCENTRIC DUKE. 


mainly because he was Dutch, and because 
the King trusted him before everybody. 
He was an exceedingly handsome man. 
Swift declares he was an _ absolute 
*‘dunce”; while one of his contemporaries 
declares him to have been “ very profuse 
in gardening, birds, and household furni- 
ture, but mighty frugal and parsimonious 
in everything else.” When he died in 
1709 he was worth £800,000, and was 
believed to be the richest subject in 
Europe. That was a good beginning for 
the family who have inherited his titles in 
direct succession (except in the case of the 
present Duke, who succeeded his cousin), 
and have done much to increase that 
£800,000 with which the first Earl 
dowered his house. 

Greater honours were in store for his 
eldest son, Henry, who was once described 
as the “‘ finest person and most successful 
gentleman that ever adorned the British 
Court,” for he was created Duke of Port- 
land in 1710. He lost a lot of money 
over the South Sea Bubble, but when 
he died in Jamaica, of which he was 
Governor, he left a tidy fortune for his 
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son, who made a great match by marrying 
Lady Margaret Harley. 

This marriage was a notable point in 
the rise of the Bentincks, for it brcught 
them the millions of the Cavendishes and 
made them masters of Welbeck and of the 
lands in the west of London which we 
know as the Portland estate. Lady Mar- 
garet Harley was several removes from 
the Cavendishes, but she brought with 
her their wealth. The process of trans- 
mission is interesting in its very tortuous- 
ness, and throws an instructive light on 
the presence of such names as Cavendish 
Square, Holles Street, Oxford Street, Harley 
Street, Portland Place, and Welbeck Street, 
which you find in the Portland estates. 
Let me indicate the curious way that the 
wealth travelled from the Cavendishes to 
the Bentincks, the process covering two 
hundred years. 

Sir William Cavendish, who was Gentle- 
man Usher to Cardinal Wolsey, got many 
of the lands which Henry VIII. plundered 
from the Church of Rome, including 
Welbeck Abbey. He increased his fortune 





LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, THE RACING HERO, 
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by marrying an heiress, Elizabeth Hard- 
wicke of Hardwicke (she died in 1607, at 
the age of eighty-seven), who had a craze 
for building just as her descendant the 
eccentric Duke of Portland displayed three 
centuries later. It was she who erected the 
splendid mansions of Chatsworth, Hard- 
wicke, and Oldcotes, and posterity will long 
remember her as “‘ Building Bess.” Her 
eldest son was created Earl of Devonshire 
in 1618, and became the ancestor of the 
present Duke. Another son, Sir Charles 
Cavendish, became the father of the first 
Duke of Newcastle (raised to that dignity 
in 1665). The Dukedom, however, became 
extinct in 1691, onthe death of the second 
Duke, and as if there were a curse on the 
possessors of plundered monasteries, the 
next two generations vanished without 
leaving male issue, the family wealth going 
to women, thus— 

Lady Margaret 
second and last 


Cavendish, daughter of the 
Duke of 


Cavendish, who was 










THE ECCENTRIC DUKE, WHO IS SAID TO 
HAVE BEEN ‘‘MR. DRUCE.”’ 


Newcastle, and granddaughter of “ Building 
Bess,” married her cousin, John Hod/es, Earl of 
Clare, created Duke of Newcastle in 1694. Like 


his father, he, too, died without leaving a son, 
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THE FOURTH DUKE OF PORTLAND, FATHER 
OF THE ECCENTRIC DUKE. 


and the Dukedom became extinct in 1711. 
had a daughter— 


He 


Lady Henrietta Hodles, who married Edward 
Harley, Earl of Oxford. He died (of debt and 
drink) in 1741, his widow selling his manu- 
scriptums (now known as the Harleian Collec- 
tion) to the nation for £10,000. He had no 
son to survive him; but his daughter— 


Lady Margaret Larley (immortalised by 
Prior as “ My noble, lovely little Peggy’), 
married, in 1755, the second Duke of Port- 
land, to whom she brought Welbeck and 
many other estates. Her son added the 
additional surname of Cavendish to his 
original Bentinck. 


Following the precedent of the three 
former male possessors of the Cavendish 
properties, the second Duke of Portland 
should also have died without a son, 
but he did not; so that his family still 
hold the enormously valuable lands in 
the west of London. 

The connection with the Cavendishes 
was resumed by “lovely little Peggy’s” 
son, the third Duke of Portland, who 
married the daughter of the fourth Duke 
of Devonshire. Portland, who died in 
1809, played a notable part in the politics 
of his time. He was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland in 1782, and twice Prime Minister. 














One of his sons became Viceroy of 
India (1827-35), and is remembered as 
the first Anglo-Indian statesman to initiate 
the policy of governing India for the 
Indians. It is from another of his sons 
that the present Duke is descended, the 
issue of the eldest son having become 
extinct. 

The fourth Duke is interesting only as a 
link between his father, the Premier, and 
his son, the mysterious Duke whose career 
is so much under discussion. He married 
Miss Scott, a Fifeshire woman, daughter of 
the great gambler General Scott, Canning 
marrying her sister. His eldest son, 
William, died before him, while the third 
son, Lord George Bentinck, was the most 
notable figure that the Turf has seen this 
century. Racing enthusiasts speak of 
Lord George with bated breath; for though 
he, strangely enough, never won the 
Derby, he introduced a number of 
reforms in racing. Towards the end 
of his life he entered Parliament, and 
became the champion of Protection, 
opposing Free Trade with all the influence 
at his command. One September day in 
1848 his lifeless body was found near 
Welbeck Abbey. He had died of spasm of 
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the heart; but the gossips have whispered 
ugly things about Lord George’s death, 
going the length of maintaining that he 
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THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 
was struck by his brother, the future Duke, 
who was in love with the same woman. 
Whether he was Druce or whether he 
was Harmer, or whether he was neither, 
the late Duke of Portland was certainly 
the most eccentric figure that the peerage 
has seen during this century. Indeed, he 
has had no parallel in modern Europe 
save the mad King of Bavaria, who ended 
his life in a lake. Both of them were 
Master Builders far more extraordinary than 
Ibsen’s hero ; and their works are likely to 
remain for many a generation to testify 
to their eccentricity. During the term 
of his natural life, his Grace of Port- 
land was rarely seen and never heard. 
He was a man of fifty-four when he 
succeeded to the peerage in 1854, and 
as the years sped past he grew more and 
more shy, until he became a shadow and 
died. This titled touch-me-not is the 
origin of more legends, perhaps, than any 
Englishman of recent times; indeed, the 
Portland Saga, like the Portland Vase, is 
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unique of its kind, and becomes only more 
interesting with the lapse of time. 

In his personal appearance his Grace 
was like none other of her Majesty’s 
subjects. To the last he wore peg-tops, 
tied round the ankle; his silk hat was 
nearly two feet high; his umbrella was 
only slightly exaggerated by Ally Sloper’s ; 
and his coats were a marvel. I say coats, 
because he wore several at a time, appear- 
ing in the depths of winter with no 
fewer than six—three merino frockcoats 
and three overcoats, each set being 
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hermit is not clear. Some say it was owing 
to the mysterious death of his brother 
George; others maintain that he had an 
affection of the skin. From whatever 
reason, he was as much a recluse as any of 
the monks that had knelt and prayed in the 
monastery of which Welbeck Abbey was 
a part; and coming of a race of restless 
workers, he had to devise an outlet for his 
energies. This underground world which 
he created was the result. Hundreds of 
navvies were employed on it year in and 
year out, and from first to last his Grace 
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ENTRANCE TO ONE OF THE UNDERGROUND TUNNELS. 


distinguished by a different coloured tag. 
He never touched butcher-meat, but had 
a chicken killed for him every morning, 
getting through it in the only two meals 


he had in the day. He was driven about 
in a quaint old coach drawn by six ponies, 
and made a point of going every day 
to meet the London train at Worksop 
station. 

These things have all vanished, but his 
mighty underground works remain, for 
during the quarter of a century that he 
reigned at Welbeck he shut himself entirely 
up in his demesne and devoted his energies 
to making an underground palace, with 
wonderful tunnels. Why he became a 


is believed to have spent over two millions 
sterling on the works—surely an appro- 
priate use for the ground-réents which 
came to’ him from his London estate. 
These undérground rooms consist of 
a gorgeous picture-gallery and a ball- 
room, while connected with these by a 
tunnel one thousand yards in length is 
the magnificent riding-school. This hall 
is 385 ft. in length and 51 ft. high, with a 
glass and iron roof, upheld by fifty pillars, 
decorated with various ornamental devices 
in stone and metal, while the floor is 
covered with soft tan. The walls of these 
buildings are enormously thick and 
absolutely impervious to damp. Welbeck 
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THE UNDERGROUND PICTURE-GALLERY WHICH THE ECCENTRIC DUKE MADE AT WELBECK. 


Photo by W. Morrison, Nottingham. 
ONE OF THE UNDERGROUND CORRIDORS AT WELBECK. 
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mansion-house itself is a plain rough 
structure, with some gorgeous saloons 
known as Red, Yellow, Blue, and Swan 
Drawing-rooms, the last being named 
from the: huge pattern of a swan which 
forms the carpet. 

The Duke never married. At least the 
world has till now believed that he never 
did. Mrs. Druce, however, declares that 
in 1851 he married Annie Cole, the 


natural daughter of the fifth Earl of 
Berkeley, masquerading as T. C. Druce. 


THE MOST MYSTERIOUS OF MILLIONAIRES, 


the eccentric Duke’s grandfather. Besides 
the Dukedom of Portland, his Grace 
succeeded, in 1893, on the death’ of 
his stepmother, to the Barony of Bolsover. 
The Duke was born at Kinnaird House, 
Perth, the residence of his maternal 
grandfather. He married, in 1889, Miss 
Winifred Anne Dallas - Yorke—whose 
mother, a Scotchwoman, it is interesting 
to remember, was married at the historic 
Birnam, near Dunkeld, by Charles 
Kingsley. They have two children— 


Photo by H. C. Shelley. 


Sacred to the Memory of the Most Noble William John Cavendish-Scott-Bentinck, sth Duke 
of Portland. Born 17th September, 1800; Died 6th December, 1879. 


THE GRAVE OF THE ECCENTRIC DUKE OF PORTLAND AT KENSAL GREEN. 


As we all know, the Duke died fifteen 
years after Druce was buried, when 
his co-heirship to the Barony of Ogle 
devolved on his sisters, the late Lady 
Ossington and Lady Howard de Walden, 
while he was succeeded as Duke of 
Portland by his cousin, till then plain 
Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck, a Lieutenant of 
the Coldstream Guards. 

The present Duke is a solid, plain- 
living English squire, who looks after the 
vast property into which he came so 
curiously, for he was descended from 


Lady Victoria Alexandrina, for whom the 
Queen stood sponsor in person, and the 
Marquis of Titchfield, who will be six 
years old in March. The Duchess of 
Portland is one of the most charming women 
in the peerage. She is not the victim of 
that extraordinary craving for vulgar 
notoriety which affects some ennobled 
dames, and makes them as common as a 
burlesque actress. She is a quiet, simple 
woman, who neither writes foolish books 
nor makes philanthropy an excuse for 
publicity. 
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A DAY WITHOUT THE EVER. 


A FARCE. 





CHARACTERS. 
HE (a Bachelor Confirmed). | SHE (a Bachelor Maid). 


Scene: Promenade Deck of the SS.“ Platonic.” HE and SHE seated téte-d-téte, swathed up 
to the chin in rugs. 


He. So you still adhere to your extraordinary views of matrimony ? 

SHE. That’s putting it too mildly. I got past the point of adhesion long ago. 
It’s a matter of absorption now. 

He. Ah! I see. You’ve ceased to be a barnacle; you've become a sponge. 
Isn’t that a backward step in the process of evolution ? 

Sue. Indeed it isn’t! A barnacle may be shaken from what it adheres to, but a 
sponge retains what it absorbs. 

He. Until some ruthless hand squeezes it dry. 

SHE. Let’s not talk in metaphors. Figures of speech will lie the same as any 
other figures. Let’s stick to facts. 

He. What facts ? 

SHE. Matrimonial facts, I suppose. That’s what we were discussing. 

He. Isn’t it a rather dangerous subject ? 

SHE. It might be for two silly young things who couldn’t speak of it withcut losing 
their heads ; but we are too good friends for that. 

He. Very well, since we are so well insured against the loss of heads, hands, and 
hearts, we will proceed. Do you still call marriage a failure ? 

SHE. I call it suicide. 

He. Whew! That’s—er—more advanced, I suppose. May I ask how you arrived 
at that conclusion ? 

SHE. How does anybody arrive at a conclusion ? 

He. Woman, lovely woman, usually jumps at it. 

SHE. Not a woman with any reasoning power. That conclusion is purely logical. 
One girl throws herself into the Seine or the Thames and thereby loses her life, her 
identity, her individuality ; another leaps into matrimony with the same result. Why 
not call it by the same name ? 

Hz. Why not, and yet why ? 

SHE. Because—if—people could see it as it really is they would shun‘it. 

HE. But suicides are increasing at a more alarming rate than marriages. 

SHE. I know it, and I think it’s perfectly sinful for us to allow such things to go 
on day after day and not so much as lift a finger to prevent them! 

He. We are certainly setting a good example to both classes of misguided mortals. 

SHE. But example won’t save them. 
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He. Oh, well, if people want to throw themselves into the Seine, Thames, or 
matrimony, it’s their own funeral or wedding, as the case may be. There’s no reason 
why we should bother our brains about it. 

SHE. It’s all very well for you to talk like that, because you’re a man, and people 
take it for granted that you haven’t married because you don’t care to. But if you were 
a woman you couldn’t make anybody think you’d remained single from choice. If a 
woman isn’t married by the time she’s thirty the whole world infers it’s because 
nobody has asked her. 

He. Then you propose to set yourself right by proving the rest of the world wrong. 
Why do you take the trouble? Why not defy opinion, as I do? 

SHE. Because I’m not a man. 

He. Then let a man do it for you. Let me publish broadcast that I have sought 
your hand in vain, and am condemned to a lone life of celibacy by your stern refusal. 

SHE. Would you do so much for a woman ? 

He. I would for a friend. 

SHE. But I could not permit such a sacrifice. 

He. It would be no sacrifice. Think what a relief it would be to me to place 
myself out of the reach of relentless matchmakers ! 

SHE. My conscience would consume me if I let you place yourself in such a false 
position. 

He. Why not make my position true? Don’t start. I’m not going to bore you 
with a proposal—merely a proposition. The announcement of your rejection would 
clear the social atmosphere for each of us. But since your scruples will not permit you 
to take the matter on trust, I shall assume the réle of lover, and you must, for the 
moment, look at me in that light or be a prey to your consuming conscience for ever 
afterward. I shall be your lover, not “ for ever and a day,” but for ‘‘a day without 
the ever,” and shall proceed to make love to you after the most approved fashion. 

SHE. How does your bachelorship happen to know the most approved fashion in 
love-making ? 

He. From Cupid’s fashion-book—the novel. I know I must begin: ‘ When first 
I gazed upon your lovely face , 

SHE. Oh, that style went out of fashion long ago. Besides, you can’t remember 
when first you gazed upon my face. 

He. Ican’t? Then listen. It was on a summer’s evening: you were strolling in 
the garden. You wore a white muslin frock and a scarlet sash. 

SHE. Oh, do you remember that scarlet sash ? 

He. Well, rather. I have three inches of it in my possession now. 

SHE. You! How did you get it? 

He. Never mind how I got it. The thing for you to remember is that I’ve kept it 
for ten years. 

SHE. Why? 

He. That’s a curious question to ask a lover. I kept it for the same reason, I 
suppose, that I kept the daisy you gave me that day in the meadow after you had pulled 
off its petals to tell your fortune; for the same reason that I kept the rose 1 took from 
your hair the night of the Dudley Ball. 

SHE. We were very silly then—but—very happy. 

He. We were always happy together, you and I, until I came back from India and 
found you’d turned your back on all mankind. 

SHE. But not on you. It was mankind in general that disgusted me. And because 
the specimens that sought my favour were not to my liking, society must pass sentence 
that I had never been asked at all. 

He. Then I must hasten my proposal and set society right. I would like to do it 
properly, you know, on bended knee, with my hand on my heart, and all that, but the 
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deck’s too slippery, and I’m getting too old to kneel gracefully. Besides, we’re bound 
up in these rugs like two mummies, so I ’ll have to leave all that to your imagination. 

Sue. I think we can dispense with the stage setting. 

He. Then I shall deliver my proposal as I always thought I should if I were given 
the chance—straight from the shoulder. Mary, I love you, will you be my wife ? 

Sue. I—I think I’m growing cold. I—lI must go inside. 

He. Of course you’re growing cold. It’s the proper temperature for a refusal. 
But you can’t go till you’ve given me my answer. Will you be my wife ? 

SHE. Please let me go; I’m tired of jesting. (Asempts to rise, but sinks back, 
murmuring.) 1am so hopelessly entangled. 

He Your answer will set you free. 

SHE. What is the most approved fashion for a—a—refusal ? 

He. I know of no fashion of refusal that I would approve of. The proper thing 
is to say “‘ Yes” and be happy ever after. 

SHE. But that isn’t what you expect of me. 

He. That’s where you make your mistake. That is exactly what I do expect 
of you. 

SHE. Just for a day—not for ever ? 

He. Name the day, and I'll risk the ever. 

SHE. But think of all the dreadful things I’ve said about marriage. It would be 
ridiculously inconsistent for me to marry. 

He. Nonsense! It would be the logical conclusion of the whole matter. As 
soon as we leave the Plafonic we'll slip off and be married, then I’ll cable your friends 
that you were tired of single life and have committed matrimonial suicide. 


ELIZABETH OVERSTREET CUPPY. 
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HE village was built on each side of 
the uneven cobble-stone steps that 
led round the cliff’s edge to the sea. 
Higher up, and apart, stood Jan Crisford’s 
cottage ; behind it lay a few fields, a patch 
of copse, where in summer the night-jar 
whirled his hot wheel of song from dusk 
to dawn, and the moor, wild, untameable, 
silent. Grey mists drifted past the cottage 
out over the moor, and at their heels trod the 
echo of the incoming tide. On the horizon 
grew a Scotch fir, and beneath it lay Jan 
Crisford. He was travel-stained and wet 
with dew; his clothes hung limp about 
him ; but the expression of his face was 
tense, and his grey eyes, as he stared 
toward the village, seemed to pierce the 
mist like a drill. On the ground beside 
him was an open letter. Mechanically he 
lowered his gaze, and his eyes fell full on 
the cramped, ill-omened words— 

“‘ Vengeance was made by the Almighty 
for Hisself; and youain’t got no call to be 
ashamed o’ using it after Him.” 

A tremor convulsed the man; he sprang 
to his feet. > 

‘Ay, and it’s vengeance I’ll have!” 
he burst out. ‘ Ain’t her my wife, and 
ain’t her acted unfaithful ?” 

He started forward with quick, uneven 
steps. ‘‘ Her shall suffer for it,” he mut- 
tered. ‘’Tis droo the child I’ll make 
her suffer—the child that be hers, though 
it bain’t mine.” The words came stiffly, 
breaking from his chest like sobs. ‘‘ And 
us ain’t been married dree years,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ not dree years.” 

He stumbled on, moving much as some 
dumb animal in pain. The mists lifted ; 
the sea became visible, a broad strip of 
turquoise-coloured sky lying close to the 
horizon. At a turn of the path he met 
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JAN CRISFORD’S RETURN. | 


ZACK. | 


his mother. He would have brushed past, 
but she put out a hand and stayed him. 

“IT knowed you would come, Jan,” she 
said. ‘‘I reckoned you wouldn’t be one 
for delaying ——” 

““Where is her?” he exclaimed—“ her 
and her child?” 

The woman’s face, stiff -moulded by 
years, was remodelled by fierce exultation. 
‘““You be more revenged than you think 
on,” she cried. ‘‘ The child——” 

But he did not heed; the word 
“revenge ” stabbing his heart and goading 
him forward on his quest of retribution. 
A few moments later his cottage rose 
before him; the tall hollyhocks standing 
against the wall, the copse still and breeze- 
less, and between it and the village a great 
uncramped field of corn. At the sight of 
his cottage, the plate where he had played 
as a child, and brought home his bride as 
a man, loneliness took possession of him ; 
his anger, which had been stayed by the 
sight of familiar things, rekindled the 
more fiercely because of the pain they 
inflicted on him. With a half-muttered 
curse he rushed up the broken steps, 
pushed back the door and entered. 

The blinds were down, and the small, 
low-ceilinged kitchen dark and chilly. His 
wife rose and faced him, and they stood 
staring each into the other’s eyes. He 
raised his hand as if to strike her, and 
then dropped it again. 

““Where be the child?” he exclaimed 
hoarsely. 

She burst into a laugh, so harsh that it 
seemed to cut the man’s pain till it bled. 

“‘In there,” she answered, pointing 
towards a closed door. ‘‘ Do you reckon 
to make the child suffer ’coz I cared for 
another more than you ?” 





JAN CRISFORD'S RETURN. 


BAFFLED AND HELPLESS, JAN STOOD STARING DOWN UPON IT, 
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“* Ay,” he replied, “I'll strike ’ee droo 
the child.” He came close up to her. 
“‘ Bain’t ’ee afeard ?” he said. 

She looked at him, coldly inscrutable. 
““Do your worst,” she answered, and he 
turned from her to the closed door. 

It was locked; with the heave of the 
shoulders he forced the bolts and sprang 
in. The bed had been stripped bare of 
covering, and on it lay the child, dead. 

Baffled and helpless, Jan stood staring 
down upon it. He noticed that the small 
baby fingers were crushed ; the softly 
fleshed arm discoloured. Resting the 
child’s hand on his own, he regarded it 
intently. The sight of the frail, tortured 
fingers oppressed him, and seemed in 
some stealthy way to cast a slur upon his 
manhood. Tears gathered in his eyes and 


ALL 


JAN CRISFORD’S RETURN. 


HALLOWS 





fell upon the baby’s hand. His wife had 
entered the room, and, unperceived by 
him, stood watching. A startled wonder- 
ment filled her, and then a great need of 
pity. 

“Oh, Jan, Jan!” she cried, coming 
forward, “‘ I overlaid the child in my sleep ; 
crushed him with my breast that should 
have sheltered him. Do ’ee reckon the 
poor lamb suffered a deal ?” 

He turned and looked at her, and her 
face was no longer that of the woman who 
had deceived him, but that of a mother 
who had lost her child. Gazing at her, 
the anger left his heart. 

She held out her hands. 
comfort me!” she cried. 

And he took her in his arms and com- 
forted her. 


“Oh, Jan, 


EVE. 


EATS and settle, cups and kettle, girls, come dust ’em up, 
All Hallows Eve is round on us again; 
And if we cannot keep each good old custom up, 
The neighbours all will cruelly complain. 
Set the bowls of fate, the empty, full, and muddy one, 
For blindfold lads and lassies to be tried; 
Range nuts and apples, each a ripe and ruddy one, 
For duckin’ and for burnin’ side by side. 


Now we’re ready to the ribbon for receivin’ them, 
Grandfather’s clock is just upon the stroke, 

And if there’s right and raison for believin’ them, 
A score or more entirely are bespoke. 

% * & % i 

Sure, there’s somethin’ very quare indeed about it now, 
With sorra sign or signal from them all ; 

And To-night, the Spirits’ Night, I much misdoubt me now, 
But somethin’ ghostly’s goin’ to befall. 


Mercy on us! see those shadows takin’ flight to us, 
And hark! that low, sweet music in between ! 
Tis All Hallows Spirits surely bearin’ blight to us, 
And the Fairies flutin’ warnin’ from their green. 
% % * % * 
Arrah, now then, after all, ’tis just the whole of ye 
Playin’ ghosts and fairy pipers round the ricks; : 
I’d like well to have my hand behind each poll of ye! 
But, come in! and for your sweethearts spare your tricks. 


A. P. G. 

















PLAYMATES.—By Troop. 





A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A SCAVENGER BOY. 


Bek Rh 


MONG all the active little officials 
who enliven the London streets, 
the most mercurial is surely the “ Street 
Orderly-Boy.” The thickest traffic has no 
terrors for him: he threads it as if it were 
a needle, diving, ducking, scrambling, 
gliding, and all the time plying his calling 
and making, 
as his name 
implies, the 
streets orderly. 
The news- 
boy’s activity 
is proverbial, 
so is his voice, 
but for nimble- 
ness the street 
orderly- boy 
fairly eclipses 
him, and his 
voice is never 
heard. He 
takes, too, his 
life in his 
hand in a way 
that the news- 
boy is not 
called upon 
to do. 
‘Temple Bar, 
though no longer visible, is still a great 
dividing line, and among other separa- 
tions, it separates two distinct classes of 
street orderly-boy. East and west there 
is a different uniform and a different 
type of boy. Westward they seem less 
active, and if you come to talk to them 
you will find them heavier in wit. No 
doubt this is due to their weapons and 
method of work. For westward they are 
encumbered with a long, heavy shovel; 
eastward they use a short hand-brush and 
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scoop, which necessitate such agility and 
readiness if the work is to be properly 
done. 

The Strand boy is no sluggard, but for 
my part, I confess that my liking is all for 
his brother of the City. His short brush 
and scoop have made him the creature he 
is. Watch him 
as he forms 
himself, as it 
were, into a 
quadruped, on 
all fours, 
pushing his 
scoop, plying 
his brush, and 
all the time 
getting his 
locomotive 
power from 
his twinkling 
legs; mark, 
too, how alive 
he is to every 
eddy and swirl 
and current of 
the huge river 
of traffic which 
is his element, 
and you must 
perforce confess that here is a very re- 
markable and very useful member of the 
community. 

The City boy begins work at eight 
o’clock in the morning. You will know 
him not only by his tools, but by his cap 
with its brass badge and number. His 
western colleague’s headgear is more like 
the fireman’s, but both wear the little 
white fatigue-jacket and corduroys. 

To Fleet Street five boys are detailed, 
and they are as lively a lot as one would 
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expect in that arena of wits. The street is 
divided into five districts, for one of which 
each youngster is responsible. So from 
eight o’clock onwards our street orderly- 
boy threads the labyrinth of vehicles, 
scurrying under horses’ noses, evading 
wheels and shafts, and leaving, as every 
good man should do, his little corner of 
the world better than he found it. At 
half-past eleven there 
is a lull in the mad 
game, and the gentle- 
man of the _ brush 
goes home if he can, 
more usually to the 
nearest ‘“ corfee- 
shop,” for his mid- 
day refection. Half 
an hour is the time 
allowed, but he does 
not take it for his 
meal. Afterwards 
you may see him 
curled up in a quiet 
corner for a_ rest, 
and perhaps a little 
nap. for the war of 
the streets cannot 
disturb one who holds 
its cause so cheap. Then at it again, 
twisting, turning, sweeping, shovelling 
until about three o’clock. At that 
hour, if it is hot weather, you may see 
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the boys seated, some of them, on their 
scoops, and grouped picturesquely round 
one of the ‘‘shoots” where they deposit 
their rubbish, taking their ease in what 
shade is to be found. But it is only 
for a few minutes. Duty calls, and off 
they go again, the bright brass badges 
of their caps twinkling in the sunlight 
as the boys flash in and out among the 
wheels. 

Five o’clock brings release to a section ; 
but every one week out of three one boy, 
if he is of the ‘City Company,” works 
later; “‘night-work,” he calls it. Then 
he is not free till eight, but the trouble 
is worth his while, for he has three 
shillings extra for his pains. His usual 
weekly wage is nine shillings. That he 
calls his ‘standing money”; the rest is 
“overtime.” This wage, for a boy of 
fourteen or so, is really much better than 
in many more “ genteel” occupations. 

They are a healthy, happy-looking lot 
of boys, and enjoy the adventurous part 
of their life. Sometimes, though not 
often, there are accidents. One boy told 
me how he was run over and spent three 
months in hospital. Another, a brown- 
eyed rascal, chimed in to tell with gusto 





ONE OF THE BOY SCAVENGERS. 


of the nearest shave he ever had. It was 
on Holborn Viaduct. A ’bus was racing 
two heavy carts, one on each side, and 
our young official so misjudged his distance 
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as to get between one of the carts and the 


omnibus. The shafts of. the cart just 


of professional scoops attuned to scale 
and struck with the professional brush. 


grazed him, and he thought when the 
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A PAVEMENT SCRUBBER. 


body of the vehicle came along he would 
be crushed; but fortunately the driver of 
one of the carts saw him, and contrived 
to swerve aside in time. 

“Only my scoop was run over,” grinned 
the boy in conclusion. , 

“And how long was it in hospital ?” 

““Oh, no time; it 
was easier mended 


The method was very much like that of 
the hand-bell ringers, and the 
musical effect pretty nearly as 
good. So, you see, even the 
humble calling of a scavenger- 
boy is not antagonistic to the 
cultivation of the fine arts. 

There are two hundred 
boys in the employ of the 
City. For the Strand district 
the number is forty. Some 
of the Strand boys belong 
to a home; the City boy, 
however, is, to quote his 
elliptical slang, ‘‘ on his own.” 
This is perhaps another 
reason why he is so smart. 
But then there is always 
that cumbrous scraper to 
handicap the young knight 
of order whose province is 
west of Temple Bar, and 
that, it must be confessed, 
makes a difference. 

But both classes, like healthy boys, are 
keen on one thing. 

“And after work ?’ 
“What then ?” 

“* Why,” said the urchins, eagerly antici- 
pating the welcome stroke of five, “‘ Why 
then, Sir, we play.” 


I asked them. 





than Billy.” 

They have pleasant 
memories, those 
bright little lads, of 
a Christmas enter- 
tainment which was 
given them by a lead- 
ing newspaper. As 
might be expected, 
the boys themselves 
contributed largely to 
the evening’s enter- 
tainment. The most 
amusing part of the 
programme was the 
performance by a 
band whose only 
instruments consisted 
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MR. BATEMAN AND 


A TALE FOR 


MISS SCOTT. 


“ GROWN-UPS.” 


By “DOT.” 


R. DUFF’S writing this for me, 

*cause he can write quicker’n me, 

and doesn’t have to have double lines, and 

can spell the big words, and doesn’t have 

to hang his tongue out when he’s writing, 

like Meg says I do. I don’t really—and 

of course I know, ’cause I’m bigger’n 
Meg. 

But it’s me that’s telling the tale. I’m 
Dot. And then there’s Jim, but he’s quite 
old, and goes to the Vicarage ev'ry day 
for lessons, and smokes bits of cane and 
brown paper. He let me try one day, but 
it made me all sick inside. But he says 
he’s used to it. 

The tale begins like this. 


One day 
there was a tennis-party here, and Miss 
Scott, our governess, was playing with 


Mr. Bateman—that’s the curate. Meg 
and me don’t like Mr. Bateman, ’cause 
when we’re out for a walk and meet him, 
he always talks all the time to Miss Scott, 
and she won’t tell us anything, only just 
says, “‘ No, darling, run along,” or “ Yes, 
dear, now run on.” And he always calls 
us “‘ children,” and Meg and me do hate 
that. Jim used to call us “ children ” 
after he went to school. But one day he 
wanted Meg’s big doll very badly, to play 
Merriqueen of Scots with. And I ’suaded 
Meg to let him have itif he’d promise not 
to call us “children” again. But I didn’t 
know he was going to cut her head off; 
and I think Merriqueen of Sedts is a 
nasty, cruel game. 

Well, the afternoon that we was having 
the tennis-party Meg and me wore our 
best frocks. Mine is white silk, and it’s 
got loose, puffy sleeves, and it’s nearly as 
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long as my feet. 
it short!” but I don’t want it cut. 
it’s nicer like it is. 

Meg and me were ‘lowed to be on the 
lawn with nurse. And we could tell we 
was going to enjoy ourselves, ’cause there 
was such heaps an’ heaps of strawberries. 

After we’d eaten as many as we could 
hold, nurse wanted us to go in to tea. But 
we couldn’t zea//y eat anything else, so we 
told nurse we ’d be very good if she’d let 
us stay outside, while she went in and had 
her tea. And so she did. And Meg and 
me went off to the shrubbery at the bottom 
of the garden. ‘There’s a summer-house 
there where Meg and me hide while Jim’s 
on the “ war-path.” Only he’s not really 
on the path, he’s on the grass by the side 
of the summer-house, and then he finds 
us, and shoots us—not really, you know— 
just with a walking-stick. 

Well, when we got there we could see 
Mr. Bateman and Miss Scott, sitting in 
the summer-house, only they couldn’t see 
us, ’cause of the shrubs. 

So I said to Meg, “‘ Let’s go on the 
war-grass, and then find them and shoot 
them!” 

There was lots of sticks by the side of 
the summer-house that we could shcot 
them with, so Meg and me creeped up, 
like Jim does, very quiet, and while we 
was looking for two sticks to shoot them 
with, we heard Mr. Bateman talking very 
sillily to Miss Scott. He was saying 
“darling,” and “dear,” and _ people 
generally, always, say “ darling” and 
“dear” to other people when they want 
them to run away. But he’d got tight 


Mr. Duff says, “‘ Oh, cut 
I think - 





MR. BATEMAN AND MISS SCOTT. 


hold of Miss Scott’s hand, and so, of 
course, she couldn’t run away. So it was 
very stupid of him. But Miss Scott didn’t 
tell him he was silly, she just said, ‘‘ Oh, 
Mr. Bateman!” 

And then Meg and me found the sticks 
and shot them, but they didn’t seem to 
think it was a nice game at all. And Miss 
Scott wanted to know where nurse was, 
and then she took us in to nurse. When 
nurse had finished her tea she took us out 
again on the lawn, and I went and talked 
to Auntie Grace and Mrs. Starkey. 

And I told them all about the game 
we ’d been playing, and how we’d shot 
Mr. Bateman and Miss Scott. 

Mrs. Starkey asked Auntie Grace who 
Mr. Bateman was; and Auntie said— 

“Oh, he’s our curate, and that most 
testable of creatures, a male flirt!” 

And then Mrs. Starkey said, “ Little 
pitchers.” And then they began to talk 
low, so I went away. 

I think that ‘‘ Little Pitchers ” game is 
a very silly one. I wonder grown-ups 
Somebody 
and then 


don’t play something nicer. 
just says “ Little pitchers!” 
they all talk very low, or stop talking 


altogether. I’d much _ rather have 
“‘ Simon says ‘thumbs up!’” 

I asked nurse, after, what a ‘‘male ” was, 
*cause I always likes to know things I 
don’t know. And nurse said it was a letter 
that comes from ’Stralia. She often had 
one from her sweet-tart, she said. And 
then I asked her what a “ flirt” was, and 
she said it was anybody who pretended to 
be anybody’s sweet-tart, but wasn’t really. 
So I asked her if she thought Mr. Bate- 
man was pretending to be Miss Scott’s 
sweet-tart, and she said yes, very likely. 
I don’t know what the “ male” had to do 
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with it, but p’raps he pretended to send 
her a letter from ’Stralia, as well as pre- 
tending to be her sweet-tart. 

And then, after, p’raps it was a week, 
or three days, Meg and me was in the 
drawing-room, and a lot of people was 
there, and Mr. Bateman. 

And so I was talking to Mr. Bateman 
and then I asked him why he pretended to 
be Miss Scott’s sweet-tart—’cause I wanted 
to know—and then everybody was quiet, 
like as if somebody had said “ Little 
pitchers,” only I didn’t hear anybody say 
it, and mamma said— 

“Hush, Dot; be quiet.” 

And when I wanted to tell her what 
auntie had said, she stopped me; and then 
Mr. Bateman said to mamma— 

“It’s quite true, Mrs. Ha'lam. I want 
to rob you of Miss Scott.” And then 
he began to talk low to mamma, and all 
the other people began to buzz-talk again. 

And then, after, 1 heard auntie saying 
to mamma, “ Well, Dot’s begun early as 
matchmaker. I’m sure, if she hadn't 
given Mr. Bateman away so hopelessly, 
he’d never have settled with Miss Scott, 
he ’d have flitted on to someone else. But 
he behaved in a very manly way, I think.” 

I couldn’t understand quite what auntie 
meant, ’cause I can’¢ make matches. I can 
strike them though, if nurse’ll let me. 
And how cou/d I give Mr. Bateman away— 
like as if he was a toy or a penny? And 
nurse said that “ flitting” meant moving 
all your furniture in a cart to another 
house ! 

But there’s going to be the wedding 
soon, and Meg and me are going to be 
bridesmaids, and we ’re going to have 
new frocks. [Lengthy description of same 
omitted.—E. Durr. } 
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HOW COFFEE CAME TO PARIS. 


lataasiibies 

- HERE are two things Frenchmen 

will never swallow—coffee and 
Racine’s poetry.” 

This was the deliberate opinion of 
Madame de Sévigné in the year 1669, 
when Soliman Aga, the Sultan’s Ambas- 
sador to Louis XIV., was first treating the 
French courtiers to the Turkish drink. 
She was not the only one to make a wry 
face over her cup with its hot, black 
decoction of muddy grounds thickened 
with sweet syrup. She had not learned 
to recognise in the aroma a stimulant 
to jaded brains and a restorative of 
outsparkled wit. She was to live long 
enough to see her prophecy fail on both 
counts. 

At that time Frenchmen were not greatly 
troubled by their nerves. The use of 
drinks strong with alcohol was still so 
uncommon that in 1659, for the first time, 
the King of France bethought himself of 
levying a tax on distilled liquors. The 
wines, fermented generously from the 
juice of the grape, were helped out with 
home-brewed beer, apple and pear cider, 
and a thick mead or hydromel of fermented 
honey and water. Racine only followed 
the custom of all the poets of this Augustan 
age—of sprightly La Fontaine as of critical 
Boileau—when he frequented the cabaret 
of the Pomme de Pin in the City, behind 
the cloisters of Notre Dame. There was 
good-fellowship round the fire where the 
spit was turning, and the poets tuned 
their lyres to a higher key as they tasted 
the purée septembrale, which was to French 
wine what the October brew was to 
English ale. There were few heady 
drinks, and only rough troopers or men 
‘constantly in the open air were likely to 
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By STODDARD DEWEY. 





swallow them in quantity sufficient to 
muddle their brains. 

London was ahead of Paris in the use 
of mild stimulants that wind up the nerves 
without perplexing the mind. In the last 
days of Cromwell’s Commonwealth, on 
May 19, 1657, the Publick Advertiser printed 
the following notice on its coarse paper, 
where the oil of the ink stained the page— 

In Bartholomew Lane, on the backside of the 
Old Exchange, the drink called Coffee, which is a 
very wholesom and Physical drink, having many 
excellent vertues, closes the Orifice of the Stomach, 
fortifies the heat within, helpeth Digestion, 
quickeneth the Spirits, maketh the heart lightsom, 
is good against Eye-sores, Coughs or Colds, 
Rhumes, Consumptions, Head - ache, Dropsie, 
Gout, Scurvy, King’s Evil, and many others, is to 
be sold both in the morning and at three of the 
clock in the afternoon. 


These medicinal properties of the new 
drink gave way in the minds of Londoners 
to the more comforting qualities of ‘‘ that 
excellent, and by all physicians approved, 
China drink, called by the Chineans Tcha, 
by other Nations Tay, alias Tee.” Coffee, 
however, kept the privilege of its priority, 
as may be seen in the 435th number of the 
Royalist Mercurius Politicus, dated Sept. 23, 
1658, where tea “‘is sold at the Sultaner’s- 
head, a Cophee-house, in Sweeting’s Rents, 
by the Royal Exchange, London.” 

Parisians have always cared to be 
amused rather than to be built up 
spiritually; and tea has never become 
thoroughly familiar to them. But when 
the common people had a chance to taste 
the novelty from Constantinople, coffee 
became what it has remained—the drink 
of the French race and nation. Aftera 
century, France woke up to find herself all 
nerves. In another hundred years, after 





HOW COFFEE CAME TO PARIS. 


the discharges of the Revolutions, she 
finds an immense void in the breast— 
le vague @ [déme. Perhaps it would be 
a paradox to say that the use of coffee— 
the bowlful mixed with milk in the morn- 
ing, and the little cup or glassful, strong 
and black, after noonday luncheon and 
evening dinner—is either cause or occa- 
sion of what has happened to the world 
from French nerves. 

It was in 1672 that the Armenian Pascal 
set up the first coffee-shop, like those of 
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be many places where all manner of 
luxuries and exotic goods were to be 
found, with amusements of every kind 
thrown into the bargain. 

The place of the fair was surrounded 
with long rows of two-storey buildings 
that served as walls to the enclosure. The 
lower storey opened on the inside in 
Here were installed in order: 
the birdsellers ; the merchants of crockery 
and chinaware, which was just becoming 
common ; and those who sold linen, both 
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RAMPONAUX’S CAFE. 


Constantinople, at the Fair of Saint Ger- 
main. This was held each year during 
the two first months of spring. It occupied 
a great four-sided inclosure on the land 
of the monks of the ancient Abbey of 
Saint Germain-des-Prés, just inside the 
city wall and not far from the Latin 
Quarter of the schools. Caravans of 
traders, guarded by soldiers, came to it 
from foreign parts, gathering by the way 
visitors from the provincial towns. Good 
roads were still few; and there could not 


coarse and fine, all woven by hand. Down 
the centre of the broad enclosure ran four 
rows of wooden buildings, each divided 
into five “pavilions.” These were for 
the sale of the other wares here brought 
together from the four quarters of the 
known world. In the first pavilion 
were hats, parchment, paper, and paste- 
board articles, all made in France. 
But alongside little dogs from 
Bologna, in such as ladies of 
fashion then about with them. 


were 
Italy, 
led 
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VOLTAIRE AND DIDEROT AT THE CAFE PROCOPE. 


‘OUR CRADLE WAS A CAFE.”’ 
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The third pavilion of the second row 
was entirely given over to traders from 
England and Flanders, from Holland 
and Germany. In the fifth pavilion there 
were surgeons and barbers, one man often 
practising both arts; and with these were 
the nail-sellers and iron-founders. The 
fourth pavilion of the fourth row held all 
the eatables which were for sale, the fair 
not being a common market. There were 
cakes and gingerbread, sausages and ham, 
spices and preserves. Two pavilions away 
were the dealers in Spanish wine, Portu- 
guese oranges, “ double ” beer, fruits and 
Rosolio. This was an Italian liqueur 
made from vanilla, amber, and oil of 
roses, all dissolved in a clear syrup of 
sugar and water. There was room for 
something new to drink. 

Into the midst of this hubbub of buying 
and selling and sight-seeing came Pascal 
the Armenian, with his coffee and waiter- 
boys from Constantinople. The sellers of 
such casual refreshment did not take 


places under the pavilions, but circulated 


about the enclosure wherever the crowd 
might gather. They had to pay for this 
privilege, but they made common cause 
with the jugglers, dancers, men with 
trained animals, play-actors of mysteries 
and mimes, and wandering musicians. 
These catered at every turn to the amuse- 
ment of the public. Beside their plat- 
forms Pascal set up his stand, with its 
array of little cups and all that was neces- 
sary to make good coffee. The grateful 
steam tempted the people who crowded 
around in the chilly spring weather, and 
soon everyone knew about the new drink— 
the “little black” cupful, or pefi? noir, as 
the Parisians call it to this day. 

After a time, Pascal began sending his 
boys through the city. Each was pro- 
vided with a coffee-pot, heated by a lamp, 
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and with mougat, made of almonds and 
honey, and other Oriental sweet-stuffs. 
They tempted the inhabitants with coffee 
at their own doors; but for seventeen years 
no one seems to have thought it could be 
made in Paris by anyone else than a man 
all the way from Turkey. Pascal came 
back, spring after spring, until all who 
visited the Fair of Saint Germain learned 
to look for him. Great lords and fine 
ladies, citizens’ wives from across the 
river, common people and idlers, all knew 
the hot, comforting drink of the Turk. 
They might stand open-mouthed in front 
of the fair-gate, where some mountebank 
in gay costume ‘was shouting from -his 
platform the wonderful cures he had 
wrought; but when the damp spring air 
got into their throats, they found Pascal’s 
steaming coffee the sovereign remedy. 

At last, in 1689, a sharp-witted Italian 
opened his shop across the street from the 
King’s Theatre of the Comédie Frangaise. 
He had royal license to sell spices, ices, 
barley-water, lemonade, and other such 
refreshments. He added coffee to the 
list, and it proved the most successful of 
all. So he gave the name caf to his whole 
refreshment place. It was the first of the 
numberless French cafés, from which the 
use of coffee now spread rapidly into 
families themselves. 

It was in this Café Procope (the name 
of the Sicilian proprietor) that cackling 
Voltaire and resonant Diderot met daily 
with their friends the philosophes. ‘‘ Taking 
their coffee, they overthrew all religions ; 
and while they attacked heaven, they 
prepared unwittingly the upheaval of 
the earth.” Whatever may be said 
about causes and circumstance, the French 
Revolution was not brought about until 
coffee as well as philosophy had come 
te Paris. 
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THE LEGEND OF ST. AUSTIN 
AND THE CHILD. 


T. Austin going in thought 
Along the sea-sands grey, 
Into another world was caught, 
And Carthage far away. 


He saw the City of God 
Hang in the saffron sky ; 

And this was holy ground he trod, 
Where mortals come not nigh. 


He saw pale spires aglow, 
Houses of heavenly sheen ; 

All in a world of rose and snow, 
A sea of gold and green. 


The singing of the sea 
Was in his ears half-heard, 
For in the branches of a tree 
There sang a heavenly bird. 
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There at his feet he dreamed, 
The River of Life flowed on; 
Amber and chrysoprase it gleamed, 
Its bed of diamonds shone. 


Overhead in the tree 
Hung apples ripe and round ; 

Such bloom and fragrance might not be 
Except on heavenly ground. 


The Tree of Life he knew 
Troubled by murmurings 

Of myriad angels as they flew 
And shook it with their wings. 


Celestial music soared 
From citherns and from flutes, 

The jewelled harp-strings of the Lord 
Glimmered among the fruits. 


There amid Paradise 
The saint was rapt away 

From unillumined sands and skies 
And floor of muddy clay. 


His soul took wings and flew, 
Forgetting mortal stain, 

Upon the track of that bright crew 
That homed to heaven again. 


Forgetting mortal dearth 
It seized on heavenly things, 
Till it was cast again to earth, 
Because it had not wings. 


Because the Three in One 
He could not understand. 
Baffled and beaten and undone, 
He gazed o’er sea and land. 
Then by a little pool 
A lovely child he saw; 
A harmless thing and beautiful, 
And yet so full of awe, 





That with a curved sea-shell, 
Held in his rosy hand, 

Had scooped himself a little well 
Within the yielding sand. 







And to and fro went he, 
Between it and the wave, 

Bearing his shell filled with the sea, 
To find a sandy grave. 







“What is it that you do, 
You lovely boy and bold?” 

“«T empty out the ocean blue, 
You man that go in gold. 






“* See you how in this cup 
I bind the great sea’s girth.” 

“ Ah no, the grey sands suck it up; 
Your cup is little worth. 







*‘Now put your play aside, 
And let the ocean be. 

Tell me your name, O violet-eyed, 
That empty out the sea! 







“What lineage high and fine 
Is yours, O lovely boy, 

That sure art sprung of royal line, 
A people’s hope and joy.” 










*« Austin, as you have said, 
A crown my Sire doth wear, 
My mother was a royal maid 
And yet went cold and bare.” 








He shook his golden curls, 
And laughed a laugh of glee, 

“ The night that I was born, the churls, 
They would not shelter me. 







“The bitter night I came, 
Each star sang in its sphere. 
Now riddle, riddle me my name, 
My Austin, tried and dear.” 







Austin is on his face, 
Before that vision bright. 

“« My Lord, what dost Thou in this place 
With such a sinful wight ?” 







“IT come not here in wrath, 
But I come here in love, 

My Austin, skilled in life and death, 
Thy vanity to prove. 








“Mortal, yet over-bold 
To fly where th’ eagle flies, 

As soon this cup the sea will hold 
As thou My Mysteries. 







‘Patience a little yet, 
And thou shalt be with Me, 

And in thy soul’s small cup unmeet, 
Myself will pour the sea.” 








When Austin raised his head, 

No Child was there beside, 
But in the cup the Child had made, 
There swelled the rising tide.—K. T. H. 
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° | Rages must be indulged with 

custom, or custom will weep,” 
says a- Manx proverb; and if custom fell 
a-weeping, poor wench, ‘twere pity of our 
lives ! 

Therefore, let us begin Christmas Day 
with setting light to an ashen faggot to 
serve for the oak Yule log (if we be 
Devonshire born), and let our first meal 
be made of herrings, fresh or salted. Let 
us refrain from giving away either bread 
or salt all the day through, lest we give 
away our luck—mince-pies and a slice 
of Christmas - pudding are not under 
the embargo, so our hands need not be 
tied from all loving and giving ways ; and 
let us not lend silver or pay gold away on 
this day of the days. Time enough for 
that on Boxing Day, as every house-master 
regretfully remembers, anticipating the 
clamorous open hands of turncock, post- 
man, fireman, butcher, baker, and candle- 
stick-maker that will knock on the morrow 
at his door. If it is beyond our “human 
possible” to uplift truthfully the cheery 
carol of “‘ The boar’s head in hand 
bring 1,” we will at least eat together of 
the roast beef of Old England, of plum- 
pudding and mince-pies, of apples and 
nuts and almonds, though the once 
familiar frumenty be forgotten on the bill 
of fare. “Rings and things and fine 
array” we will all put on, and we may do 
worse than copy the Danish custom which 
proclaims the Julafred or Yule Peace, and 
punishes any breach of it by a heavy fine. 
Even the Good People —the Gentle 
People, the Fairies know, and keep sacred 
this piece of Yule, for then— 

No fairy takes or witch has power to charm 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 
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Another quaint and lovely fashion that 
English Christmas-keepers would do well 
to borrow from their neighbours in the 
Netherlands and in Austria-Hungary is 
the custom of leaving the house - doors 
wide open just as the clock strikes mid- 
night, that Mary and her Son may enter 
in and bless the merry companies. In 
other countries lighted candles are placed 
in every window, so that the Christ-child, 
passing by outside, may not miss His way 
in the dark. 

Nor is there any reason why we should 
not hang up a sheaf of wheat, that the 
birds may find one meal sure on Christmas 
Day; nor need we doubt that the lucky 
man is he who is born on Christmas Day. 
Nor need we flinch from the pretty 
Cornish fancy that at midnight on 
Christmas night all water turns into wine, 
and in every stall and stable the horses and 
cattle receive human speech for an hour, 
while the bees sing the “ Gloria” in their 
dark skeps outside. Why not, indeed? 
Wilder fancies may be devised, and 
stranger things have come to pass. Wise 
men took simplicity to them for their 
cleading, and shod themselves with faith 
and followed a wandering star to a 
mean stable in a little Jewish town; and 
thousands still come reverently to the 
place where their bones lie in K6ln 
city, and envy them their journey and 
their goal. 

And why should not the bees and 
the cattle give thanks as well as we? 
All strange things and wild things 
and sweet things are made possible 
at Christmas; ‘‘so hallowed and so 
gracious is the time,” for a Child’s 
sake. NorA Hopper. 
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WHERE THE WICKED CHINEE GOES TO. 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 


With Illustrations by a Chinese Artist. 


OU can never tell what religion a 
Chinaman is. He doesn’t know 
himself. But he accepts three religions 
to make sure. He is usually a Buddhist, 
a Taoist, and a Confucian; but where 
one begins and the 
other ends nobody 
in this world, and 
few in the next, can 
tell. Therefore, 
when you read 
statistics about how 
many Buddhists 
and Taoists and 
Confucians and 
other sects there 
are in China, they 
are as accurate as 
any rough calcu- 
lation you make 
of the number of 
people in England 
who prefer Wor- 
cester sauce to 
Yorkshire relish. 
Chinese gods 
are like nightmares 
in broad daylight. 
During the five 
months I was cross- 
ing China, from 
Burma on one side 
to Japan on the other, I got on quite a 
nodding sort of acquaintance with scores 
of them. They are ferocious monsters. 
At the temple doors are always two—one 
on each side—in the most fearful passion, 
twisting their faces and swinging mallets, 
and evidently intent on doing something 
dangerous. He’s a foolish, half-witted 
chap is the Chinese devil, for whereas 
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ordinary mortals can see with even half 
an eye, and that with a cast in it, that the 
guardian gods are only stucco, the poor 
deluded devil believes they are real, 
and being afraid of receiving a bang 
over the head, 
never ventures too 
near. 

The Chinee has 
long been poeti- 
cally famous for 
tricks that are dark. 
But the way he 
fools the gods in 
the heavens above 
and the demons 
in the earth 
beneath proves him 
a humorist without 
knowing it. I used 
to get more fun 
out of a Chinese 
funeral than ever, 
in my ultra- salad 
days, I got out of 
a Punch-and-Judy 
show. A China- 
man, when he has 
been particularly 
successful in busi- 
ness, always buys 
himself a_ strong, 
sturdy, water-tight, warranted-to-wear-well 
coffin. It makes such a fine ornament in 
the drawing-room. And when he is buried, 
he isn’t really buried, but the coffin is 
placed on the ground and earth is 
shovelled over him until there is quite a 
respectable heap. The greater the man, 
the greater the mound. The eidest son 
has to make sacrifice to the gods to ensure 














his parents’ temporary safety from discom- 
forts due to fire. But it is’ expensive, 
killing men and animals as sacrifices. So ° 
there is quite a business preparing paper 






men and paper horses and paper money. 
These are all burnt in a bonfire. Thus 
sacrifices are made after all, at ridiculously 
beneath cost price, and the gods are 
splendidly fooled. 

Of course, it is quite as likely as not 
that a son has the idea that his old father 
has not gone to heaven at all. Indeed, as 
it is well within possibility he has gone to 
another place, it is necessary to conciliate 
the elders of that region. In the great 
city of Yunnan there is a place where you 
can see,the seventeen Buddhist hells. 
The Chamber of Horrors is a sylvan 
bower in comparison. There, with life- 
like images, is represented to you the 
punishments that fall to the wicked. 

It is not nice to think that your father 
has to sit indefinitely on a red-hot oven. 
And if you cannot manage, all at once, to 
get him out of the nether regions, it is 
quite possible to bribe the stoker of that 
oven to slacken somewhat in his firing-up 
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ardour. So the Chinaman who has a 
father in this unpleasant position goes to 
this great temple on the outskirts of 
Yunnan city. To an old monk att he door 
he planks down his threepence, and in 
return receives a cheque for £500 on the 
Bank of the Under-world. He marches 
to the temple, burns the cheque at a holy 
fire, and the sire receives the money forth- 
with with no discount for transmission. 
Or, if he does not care for a cheque, he 
can send tremendous chunks of silver. 
For sixpence he can buy a clothes-basket 
full of cardboard boxes all covered with 
silver tinsel. These are consumed in the 
sacred fire, and are just as effective as 
though the boxes had really been lumps 
of solid metal. Everybody is fooled ; 
even Wong himself, I fancy, is fooled 
a bit. 

When a Chinaman falls sick, it isn’t 
quietness and homeopathic medicines 
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and fresh air that are given to him. Should 
it be a sore eye or a diseased nose or an 
aching knee, he himself goes off to the 
temple, deposits his shilling on the tabie 
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of the wizen-faced monk by the door, and 
receives two pieces of paper covered with 
cabalistic signs. Then he enters and 
hunts out the demon that is responsible 
for all the aches and pains in the world. 
The demon is certain to have his eyes and 
mouth and ears bunged up with similar 
pieces of paper to those the ailing Chinaman 
carries in his hand. Indeed, the image is 
plastered with them, a mass of them here, 
a mass there. So Wong says his prayers, 
claps one of the plasters over his left eye, 
which has been sore this last fortnight, 
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claps the other over. the left eye of the 
demon, and is confident that in a couple 
of days that left eye will cease from 
troubling. 

But if he is really very ill—doubled up 
with sickness and a racking brain—it isn’t 
medicines that do him good. It’s an evil 
spirit that has got inside him, and that 
evil spirit has either to be conciliated or 
frightened. A necromancer comes with a 
white cockerel under his arm. He points 


the cockerel to the west, the south, and the 
east. Then he says a lot of strange things. 
Then he cuts the cockerel’s throat. 
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If, however, the evil one is not appeased, 
an engagement must be made with a troupe 
of professional demon-frighteners. Demon- 
frightening is a special trade. The Chinese 
haberdasheror pork-butcher, when business 
goes ill, does not ascribe it to foreign com- 
petition, or the underselling by the man 
over the way, or even his own incom- 
petence. The reason he doesn’t do a 
thriving trade in haberdashery or pork is 
because an evil spirit is somewhere about 
the shop frightening prosperity away. So 
he hires half-a-dozen devil-frighteners, 
and they come with their gongs and their 
cymbals, and they bang away furiously, 
making a deafening and horrible din. 
Even a devil has to retire before the noise, 
and the sale of pork takes a turn for the 


better. So in the case of a man who falls 
sick. He is in agony from an incurable 


disease. The cymbals and gongs are 
brought into the room. The more ill he 
is, the greater the hubbub has to be. 
Crackers are let off frequently, especially 
during the night. The row is kept going 
for three days. Then the man _ has 
got better or he is dead. He’s usually 
dead. 

As all Chinamen are by nature wicked, 
it ’s well that they get to know in this life 
exactly the sort of punishment that awaits 
them in the next. So they receive instruc- 
tion by plaster-of-paris representation. I 
have referred to the temple at Yunnan- 
Sen, where you can behold striking models 
of the Buddhist hells. In other cities are 
other hells. I took a grim delight visiting 
them whenever I had the chance. One 
had the same sort of clammy satisfaction 
as one feels when, depressed and out of 
sorts, you go off to the before-mentioned 
Chamber of Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s 
to get cheered up a bit. 

It all depends what you’ve been up to 
on this earth whether your punishment 
under the earth is to be sawn in two or to 
be squashed in a clothes-press. In each 
of the hells sit one or two, or maybe 
three, elders. They are big, gruesome, 
flab-faced, and slit-eyed; generally of tar- 
nished gold, and twice the size of an 
ordinary man. They’re all relatives; you 
tell that by the same stern, callous, cast- 
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iron sort of countenance they possess ; 
by the uniform shape of the chin, mouth, 
and nose, but above all by the irradiating 
diabolical glee that suffuses every stucco 
face. They sit on a throne and look 
fixedly at the work of the executioners and 
the squirms of the executed. The figures 
in the pit are a little under life-size. But 
there’s plenty of realism and piled-up 
horror. The imps engaged in flaying, 
boring holes through chests, hanging men 
up by the toes, and generally making 
things lively, have often one glittering eye 
stuck in the centre of a coal-black head, 
the lower part of which is literally half 
mouth, stretching from ear to ear. Their 
laugh is something to remember in your 
dreams, so that you wake up in a fit of cold 
perspiration yelling for it to be taken away. 

There was a victim being crucified, and 
the imps were slowly shortening him at 
the knees with a red-stained saw. Stand- 
ing in front of the wooden bars—that 
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prevent the live public coming in direct 
contact with this particular hell—were two 
young men, flapping their long Chinese 
sleeves in agony of despair, swinging 
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their pig-tails in dismay, while tears trickled 
obliquely out of their almond-shaped eyes 
because the monk at the entrance to the 
temple had told them that was the exact 
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fate of their old father at that particular 
moment. They groaned and sobbed ; then 
they got a gong and relieved their sorrow 
by thwacking it ; they pushed a cup of rice 
and some hard-boiled eggs through the 
bars as sustenance to their relative in his 
trials ; then they paid cash down for a big 
cheque that would be despatched that 
night to the nether regions, conciliate the 
elders, and cease the sawing at the knees. 

Before another hell stood an old woman, 
rather complacently watching folks being 
thrown backwards into a cauldron, and 
then probed with pitchforks. She evidently 
had relatives in the real place, for she was 
carrying an armful of propitiatory tapers, 
paper, gold, and large cheques. Then 
there was a place with a long stove like a 
red-hot kitchen range. Defunct, and yet 
tolerably lively mortals were sitting on the 
top tying themselves into knots, while a 
number of brutes with heads like bulls 
gloated leeringly. The elders in the 
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adjoining place owned a perennial laugh ; 
for the imps had men by the heels, and 
were dashing their heads on stones. One 
man was being pressed on a row of 
daggers. Next door several wicked 
Chinese had fallen on spiked mountains, 
and there they were impaled and writhing. 
There was a lake with men struggling 
among slimy, double - headed snakes ; 
there were several creatures hung up in 
the air with a hook through their vertebre ; 
and quite common were the cases of evil- 
doers swung by the pigtail and being 
disembowelled. 

Certainly they ’re pretty ingenious where 
the naughty Chinese go. If a Celestial 
has a reprobate of a sire, he does not talk 
to him for his good, but takes him an 
afternoon stroll in the Kingdom of Below, 
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lets him see for himself what’s likely to 
happen in the uncomfortable by-and-by, 
and then hints he doesn’t think he’ll be 
able to afford the expense of buying the 
imps off. lf that doesn’t make a China- 
man turn from his wrongdoing, and make 
him promise to be a better father hence- 
forth, nothing will. The idea is a good 
one. There’s nothing like having concrete 
examples of one’s future fate. 

The last time I was at church I noticed 
the parson had confused and hazy ideas 
about where his congregation was going 
to. I therefore throw out the suggestion 
that a committee of prelates be at once 
despatched to China. At the next Church 


Congress they can present a report on the 
erection of a stucco Hades suitable to an 
enlightened London. 
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CHEEVERS AND THE LOVE OF BEAUTY. 


By 


HE report in the very local and 
very suburban newspaper ran as 
follows— 


THE CHAIRMAN: It seems to me that Mr. 
Cheevers has no love of beauty. 

Mr. CHEEVERS: You’re a liar. 
“¢ Order! Order!”’ and ‘* Withdraw! ”’) 

Mr. Cheevers, rising again, amid considerable 
sensation, said that he was accustomed to give as 
good as he got. Give him civility and he would 
give civility in return. Give him sarcasm and he 
supposed he could be as sarcastic as anybody else 
if he cared to. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Unless Mr. Cheevers is rising 
for the purpose of making an apology I must refuse 
to hear him. 

Mr. CHEEVERS: Steady on. I’m coming to 
that. What I said was said in the heat of 
the moment in answer to an insult which I had 
received. I’m quite willing to withdraw if 
the chairman will reconsider what he said. 
All I wished to imply was that the chairman was 
saying what he knew to be untrue. (Cries of 
‘‘Order!”) Or, if you like to put it differently, 
was unintentionally inaccurate. I do not want to 
bring coals to Newcastle by dwelling on the 
subject, so I’ll merely say I apologise. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That will be sufficient. For 
my part, I am sorry if anything I said wounded the 
feelings of Mr. Cheevers. I merely gave my own 
opinion, and I havc no doubt that when the dis- 
cussion with reference to the pattern of gas-lamp to 
be adopted is resumed, Mr. Cheevers will give me 
reason to modify it. 

The incident then terminated, and the ordinary 
business of the meeting was resumed. 


(Cries of 


Yes, from the point of view of the local 
reporter the incident had terminated, but 
with Mr. Cheevers it still lingered. It 
rankled in his mind; during the rest of 
the sitting he said nothing. At the close 
of the meeting, when the chairman offered 
to help him on with his coat, he refused, 
said ‘“‘Good-night” somewhat snappily 
and walked out. 
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‘* Rather touchy,” said the chairman to 
the Reverend Albert Warrington, the vicar 
of the parish. 

**T am afraid so,” said the vicar, 
yet a well-meaning man, | believe.” 

Mr. Cheevers was the proprietor of a 
little shop in the neighbourhood of 
Waterloo Station. Every morning he 
went from his suburb to his shop, and 
every evening from his shop to his suburb. 
He dealt in second-hand clothing, was 
doing fairly well, and contemplated extend- 
ing his business. In the conduct of it he 
employed a Mr. and Mrs. Egson. Egson 
was the name which appeared over the 
door and in the advertisements. It was 
Mr. Egson who led the somewhat ashamed 
male applicant with his bundle into a 
decent privacy behind a partition, where 
the price of one black diagonal coat, some- 
what frayed about the cuffs, could be 
settled between them. It was Mrs. Egson 
who conducted the lady clients to a similar 
desirable privacy behind another partition. 
There was, in fact, a general impression 
that the shop was Egson’s, and Mr. 
Cheevers did nothing to disturb it. In 
the suburb he spoke of himself vaguely as 
being engaged in quite a small way in the 
export trade in the City. None the less, 
that shop was Cheevers’, and the working 
capital belonged to Cheevers, and the 
profits accrued to Cheevers. Mr. and 
Mrs. Egson were merely paid servants, 
very well paid because they were singularly 
smart and remarkably hard-working, and 
perfectly honest. Once, it was long ago, 
the shop had belonged to the Egsons, 
but speculation had swampedthem. Then 
Cheevers, as he occasionally reminded 
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them, rescued them. As the business 
spread, Mr. Cheevers took himself more 
and more seriously. He joined every 
available committee. He spoke in public 
whenever he had the chance, and some- 
times when he had not. The affaits of 
his suburb were deep in his heart. One 
day, possibly, he might rise to higher 
things; but only to his wife, who was a good 
woman, did he darkly hint of his ambition. 

As he walked home from the meeting 
that sentence haunted him. ‘It seems 
to me that Mr. Cheevers has no love of 
beauty.” It was too bad. Upon his soul, 
it was too bad. The chairman might 
almost as well have said that he was not 
a gentleman. Love of beauty? He 
doubted if there was any man with a 
house in the terrace where Cheevers lived 
who spent more on beauty. Pictures, for 
instance. Take the dining-room. An 
enlarged and coloured photograph of 
Mr. Cheevers on the left of the _fire- 


place, an enlarged and coloured photo- 
graph of Mrs. Cheevers on the right of 
the fireplace, and coloured by hand, mark 


you! Ornaments, again. The mantel- 
piece was full of them. The tables were 
full of them too. In the drawing-room 
he had complained frequently ; there was 
no room to put anything down for the 
ornaments. He did not know how it might 
be in the chairman’s house, but in his own 
there were antimacassars on every chair. 
None of your vulgar crotchet work, either! 
Crewel-work, representing children and 
pigs and rustic gates, outlined in red silk ; 
also in blue silk. One in the drawing- 
room he particularly remembered. It was 
one and fourpence halfpenny, and looked 
like brocade. The shopman had described 
it as Oriental. He would not mind com- 
paring his house with the chairman’s 
house any day, and then who’d talk 
about the love of beauty? The accu- 
sation was too absurd; he must dismiss it 
from his mind. And in order to do this he 
had to think of something else. 

The thought which occurred to him was 
that on a piece of waste land just outside 
his beloved suburb gipsies had encamped. 
Were they well conducted? Was their 
occupation of the land legitimate ? Were 
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they engaged in fortune-telling or other 
nefarious trades? In fact, was anybody 
looking after them at all? The thought 
that in that suburb, unless Cheevers looked 
after a thing, it was frequently neglected, 
was a considerable consolation to him. 
With head more erect and with renewed 
energy he walked briskly off towards the 
encampment. 

As he approached the caravan an old 
woman, whom he recognised as one of the 
gipsies, stepped down towards him. She 
must have been nearly seventy, but she 
was erect and had a fine presence. 

‘“Good evening, kind gentleman,” she 
said; ‘‘ will you let the poor gipsy read 
your hand and tell you of the great happi- 
ness that lies in store for you ?” 

His first thought had been that he had 
caught this woman in the act; his second 
was that he would much like to know what 
that great happiness was. Just as a 
constable in plain clothes might rightly 
drink a pint of bitter in order to prove that 
beer was being sold without a license, so 
he, in the search for evidence, might justly 
have his fortune told. 

“Look here,” he said, ‘‘ what do you 
know about it? If you know anything at 
all, tell me what I have been thinking of as 
I came along the road.” 

“*T could do that,” she said, ‘‘ but first 
you must cross my palm with silver.” 

He gave her a reluctant shilling. 

Her dark, steady, and piercing eyes 
looked firmly into his, which were small 
and grey and wavering. 

“You were first of all,” she said, 
‘thinking of the love of beauty, and 
that you possessed it; but you were not 
quite certain that you possessed it. Is 
that not so ?” 

“Well,” he said, ‘something of the 
sort; but I was quite certain.” Still, he 
was surprised. 

“No,” she replied, “‘ you are a man of 
great sense, and you know in your heart 
that you have no love of beauty whatever. 
At the present moment you would very 
much like to have it, though you would 
be better without it.” 

‘*Prove it, woman,” he said irritably : 
‘prove it!” 
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“7 will!” she said. ‘‘Cross my palm 
again with silver, and for seven days you 
shall have the love of beauty.” 

Acting on a mad impulse, he drew out 
yet another shilling and placed it in her 
palm. As he did so she caught his hand. 
She then took his other hand and again 
looked hard at him. And for a while 
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Mr. Cheevers had no more idea of what 
was happening than if he had been asleep. 
* % * * 

When Mr. Cheevers regained his con- 
sciousness of what was happening, he 
found that he had left the gipsy encamp- 
ment far behind him, and was walking in 
the direction of his own house. The 
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SHE THEN TOOK HIS OTHER HAND, AND AGAIN LOOKED HARD AT HIM. 
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hour was late for that particular suburb ; 
it was nearly half-past nine, but there 


were still a few people about. The 
Rev. Albert Warrington passed him, 
and nodded pleasantly. Cheevers re- 


turned the nod in a perfunctory way. 
His attention was chiefly attracted by the 
sky. There was no moon, but the delicate 
pearly grey was powdered with a multi- 
tude of silver stars. They made Cheevers 
feel hungry, sad, and mysteriously happy 
besides. As he turned his eyes to earth 
again, he espied a row of houses well 
built on an ugly design, each house 
exactly like its fellow. ‘‘ The marvel to 
me is,” he said to himself, “how people 
can live in such places.” Then he sud- 
denly recognised that he was looking at 
Acacia Terrace; that he lived at 32, Acacia 
Terrace himself; and that he was standing 
just by the gate of it. Almost mechanic- 
ally he let himself in with his latch-key. 
His wife greeted him in the passage. 
She was, as I have said, a good woman. 
She had also, at the time of her marriage, 
been somewhat good-looking in a florid 
and slightly overblown fashion. The 
charm of her premitre jeunesse had gone ; 
her hair was scanty, and she scorned to 
supplement it. She wore a silver brooch 
at her fat throat; she was unwieldy, she 
was voluble, and her hands were red, and 
she wore felt slippers. 

“Well, I am glad to see you, George,” 
she said. ‘‘I thought you were never 
coming home. ’Ad a good meeting?” 
Mrs. Cheevers, it was generally acknow- 
ledged, had married slightly above her- 
self. 

Cheevers passed her in the passage 
without the usual kiss and without a word. 
She followed him into the dining-room 
and wished to know if anything had put 
him about, and also if he would take 
anything. 

“I daresay,” she added, “ your throat 
is dry after all these speeches. Let the 
girl bring you up a small Bass.” 

Cheevers ran his hands through his hair. 
Even as he spoke he recognised that 
though he was speaking the solid truth, 
he was not speaking at all like Cheevers. 
He said— 
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“I am going to resign. At these meet- 
ings there is so much fuss about quite 
unworthy objects. So little is said on the 
things that really do matter. The strained, 
ugly, distorted face of a man speaking 
under great excitement over the merest 
trifle is positively nauseous to me.” 

‘“‘Well!” said Mrs. Cheevers brightly, 
*‘you need not lecture me, you know, 
George. And won’t you have your small 
Bass as usual ?” 

“Thanks, no!” he answered. (He had 
always said ‘‘ No, thanks!” before, but the 
love of beauty had come upon him with 
its less pleasing concomitants.) ‘I had 
no wish to rebuke you, dear. One must 
live one’s life, I suppose, such as it is. 
No Bass, thanks. I have been looking at 
the night sky, and that amber colour would 
jar upon me. Give me something-in a 
lower tone. A cup of tea.” 

The tea came and he drank it. He then 
threw the cup into the fender, where it 
broke. He followed it with the saucer, 
which also broke. He turned apologetic- 
ally to his wife— 

“‘I am sorry,” he said; ‘‘ but we must 
get rid of these things. They are too 
terrible. Their ugliness is a sin and an 
offence. It would be immoral to give 
them away or seil them. We must destroy 
them.” 

It was Mrs. Cheevers’s opinion that 
George had excited himself, and she said 
so. She also said that she hoped he had 
not been taking anything elsewhere. She 
further hoped that that day would be far 
distant. 

“When a man’s put out like that,” she 
added, ‘‘ bed’s the place for him.” 

And Mr. Cheevers went to bed. His 
last words that night dealt with the 
extreme picturesqueness of the gipsy en- 
campment and the fact that the suburb 
should be glad to have its monotony 
broken by these beautiful and simple 
people. 

“And only last night,” said Mrs. 
Cheevers, “‘ you were all for having them 
turned out by the police. You'll be over 
this by to-morrow.” 

When Mrs. Cheevers awoke in the 
morning she could find no trace of her 
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husband. He had breakfasted early, the 
servant said, giggling slightly. That he 
should have gone off to town early did not 
surprise Mrs. Cheevers. He frequently 
did this on days when he was likely to be 
busy; but she could not quite understand 
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that the twoenlarged photographs, coloured 
by hand, had been taken down, and stood 
with their faces to the wall. The whole of 
the ornaments—thirty-two in number—had 
been removed from the mantelpiece and 
placed in the coal-box. Those which were 
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“ HE’S BURNED EVERY ANTIMACASSAR IN 


THE HOUSE.’ 


that giggle. Somebody had, apparently, 
made a bonfire in the back garden, and 
she complained to the girl. The girl said, 
“Master did it, and he’s burned every 
antimacassar in the ’ouse.” 

“In the dining-room Mrs. Cheevers found 
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not broken she dusted and replaced. She 
also hung up the photographs again in their 
appointed positions. Then she sighed deeply 
and went about her household duties. By 
the evening he would undoubtedly be 
better. He came back by the customary 
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train with an air of kindly melancholy. 
She reminded him that he had promised 
to take her to the entertainment which 
the vicar was organising on behalf of the 
funds of the church school. He went 
not with that dignity and importance with 
which he usually entered the suburban 
town-hall, but rather with the air of a lamb 
led to the slaughter and knowing its 
struggles are of no avail. The first item 
in the programme was described vaguely as 
“‘Song: Miss Rosetta Warrington.” ‘The 
Rev. Albert Warrington played the accom- 
paniment. The song was entitled ‘“‘ Heart 
of My Soul,” by the author and composer 
of ‘Soul of My Heart,” and Miss Rosetta 
was little more than a quarter of a tone 
flat, and under ordinary circumstances 
Cheevers would have been pleased to the 
point of ejaculating “ Ongkor!” The 
song—we all know it—has a waltz-time 
refrain, and Cheevers, who had _ been 
growing uneasy during the verse, rose 
slowly from his place during the last three 
lines— 
Bask with me, breathe with me, 


Be with me, burn with me, 
Ever-rand-devermore. 


Then he walked straight out of the hall. 
Mrs. Cheevers followed him in an agony 
and inquired if he was ill. He said that he 
was not ill ; he was called up to London. 
He just caught his train and told her 
to go back to the entertainment. He 
returned about twelve o’clock that night. 
he had been to the St. James’s Hall and 
heard Stavenhagen play Beethoven. He 
said that this had reconciled him to life. 
She said, ‘‘ Stuff and nonsense,” and made 
up her mind that she would have the 
doctor in on the morrow. 

But on the morrow he rose early, break: 
fasted with patient resignation at the 
usual hour, and went off to business at 
his habitual time. Mrs. Cheevers con- 
cluded that whatever had been the matter 
with George had now blown over, and in 
this happy belief she remained until the 
afternoon, when Mr. Egson arrived and 
requested particularly to see her. 

“The fact is,” said Mr. Egson, looking 
nervously round the room as he spoke, 
“I’ve been getting a little anxious about 
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Mr. Cheevers; and thinking I had better 
step over and inquire, I left Mrs. Egson 
to manage things for an hour or two. 
You see, he’s not been near the place 
now for two days, and he’s not sent us 
any word, and we don’t know what to do 
about it.” 

With a presence of mind, a tact, 
a sangfroid that were amazing to her at 
the very moment she employed them, she 
said that Mr. Cheevers had not been him- 
self. He would be at business on the 
following morning. Egson said that he 
supposed it had been an illness, and he was 
sorry, and he hoped he had inconvenienced 
nobody. Then he withdrew, and Mrs. 
Cheevers—the need for diplomacy having 
passed, and there being no witness to her 
indulgence in her emotions—sat down 
and wept. Cheevers arrived home at the 
ordinary hour with several parcels, which 
he had brought with him in a cab from 
the station. He unpacked these, and 
explained them volubly. One was an old 
Persian rug, a piece of perfect, pure 
colour, he said, not dirty colour, like alk 
the other colours in the house. There 
was also china which, he explained, was 
at least unpretentious. It was not very 
good, but it would be possible to eat and 
drink from it without being absolutely 
poisoned by ugliness. There was also a 
picture, an oil-painting. It had been, 
Cheevers owned, an extravagance, but it 
was a picture one could live with. One 
could go when one was tired and look at 
it and be rested. It contained, he said, 
nothing that was superfluous; it was a 
note of what the artist had seen, faithfully 
and intelligently recorded. 

Mrs. Cheevers looked at the picture 
and said it was very nice. She was not 
quite certain whether it represented a 
haystack or a cathedral, and she did not 
like to ask. One should always humour 
them, an old nurse had told her. For the 
same reason she did not ask him where 
he had spent his day, or why he never 
kissed her, or why those photographs had 
been removed again, or why he took a 
pear which he was not intending to eat 
and cut it carefully in half, placed it and 
two other pears with a_ willow-pattern 
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plate and a glass of claret beside them, 
arranged the light carefully, stood a little 
way back, and then exclaimed: ‘‘ What a 
charming piece of still life that would 
make !” 

She had no need to inquire, for his 
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madness was obvious. She waited to 
take any further step until she had found 
out where he went when he was supposed 
to go to business. 

The next morning, when Cheevers left 
for the City, Mrs. Cheevers followed. 
She was not a born detective, but he did 
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not happen to look round. She remained 
hidden in the booking-office and entered 
his train without having been observed by 
him. At Waterloo he got out, and she 
again followed him. He went over the 
bridge to Charing Cross, up Villiers Street, 


‘*“WHAT A CHARMING PIECE OF STILL 
LIFE THAT WOULD MAKE!” 


and then up by Trafalgar Square. Here 
his pace quickened; he dashed up the 
steps of the National Gallery at a terrific 
rate. She found him in the Turner Room. 
He acknowledged that he had spent the 
previous days there. He said that it had 
been his wish and intention to go to 
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business as usual, but there was something, 
an awful and mysterious fascination in the 
beauty of the pictures, which allured 
him. She showed some spirit. With 
a very few words she took him by the 
arm and led him out again. She led him 
to his place of business and handed him 
over to Mr. Egson. There he remained, 
groaning occasionally, as if in pain, but 
going through the ordinary routine of his 
work for the rest of that day. Next morn- 
ing she followed him again. Outside 
Waterloo Station he stood absolutely still 
for three minutes, and then started off 
hurriedly, as if some unseen power were 
drawing him in the direction of the 
National Gallery. Half-way up the steps 
he clenched his teeth, and by a supreme 
effort turned and descended. He found 
himself face to face with his wife, and 
was exceedingly angry. On the follow- 
ing days of the seven she did not dare to 
accompany him, but by communicating 
with Mr. Egson, she found out that Mr. 
Cheevers was once more neglecting his 
business. Once he came down as usual 


in the morning, remained for ten minutes, 
and then dashed out of the shop and into 


ahansom. Egson had actually heard the 
words “‘ National Gallery ” addressed to the 
driver. As the fascination of the gin-shop 
for the drunkard, so was the’fascination of 
the Nationa] Gallery for Cheevers in his 
new and absorbing love for beauty. He 
brought home fresh purchases every night. 
He broke some really good furniture. He 
told his wife that he was anxious to do 
his duty by her. but romantic love was 
more than she must expect. 

On the evening of the seventh day she 
could no longer wait. She sent for the 
doctor. A letter from Cheevers to the 
local paper strongly protesting against any 
interference with the gipsies, had excited 
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considerable attention, as being utterly 
inconsistent with the views he had pre- 
viously expressed. People were beginning 
to talk. Something had to be done. It 
was shortly before half-past nine that she 
heard the doctor’s rap at the door. The 
girl was out, and she rose to answer it. 
Cheevers also rose and stretched himself, 
as one who wakes out of sleep. He kissed 
his wife, and said— 

*“Don’t you go into that 
passage. I’ll answer that door.” 

He brought the doctor in and explained 
to him that Mrs. Cheevers had a cold. He 
discussed suburban politics with his old 
interest, noticed a new oil-painting hang- 
ing on the wall, and asked his wife where 
she got that daub from. She said that she 
had picked it up. When the doctor had 
gone, Cheevers said— 

““Thought we should never get rid 
of him! It’s a long time since we had 
a bit of a crack, old lady. You don’t 
look a day older, for that matter, than 
you did when that photograph was 
taken. And, by the way, where zs that 
photograph ?” 

Next day Mr. Cheevers went to business 
as usual. He has explained that there was 
nothing inconsistent whatever in his atti- 
tude regarding the gipsies whose immediate 
expulsion he now demanded. It took the 
eloquence and the argument of Cheevers 
to make this clear; but it has been done. 
The business is prospering ; his wife sees 
his secret ambition growing daily nearer 
to its fulfilment. She is perfectly happy, 
and has resumed her singing. He has 
bought her a copy of “Soul of My 
Heart,” and if she likes it, will undoubtedly 
buy “‘ Heart of My Soul” as well; and the 
only thing that can really wound Mr. 
Cheevers is to tell him that he has no 
love of beauty. 
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By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


in the bawn before the house-door. 

She was downy as a peach, pink and 
firm, and her round white arms were 
beautiful with youth and strength. Her 
blue bed-gown worn over a stout red 
petticoat fell open at the throat, showing 
a glimpse of her full white bosom. She 
was freckled like the cowslips, and had 
eyes blue as the cornflower. 

The little house nestled under its thatch 
as a bird’s-nest below the eaves. There 
were two rooms to the lower storey, a 
kitchen and a little-used parlour. Up- 
stairs in an attic in the roof Janet’s old 
grandmother sat, year in and year out, 
shaking a head palsied 
infirmity. 

A man came down the mountain-road 
riding a stout little cob. He sat the horse 
squarely like a trooper, and looked before 
him with brooding, deep-set eyes. His 
hair was turning grey about the temples. 
The expression of his square, colourless 
face concentrated to one of fixed 
purpose. About the lips were lines which 
some intense suffering had graven there. 
The face of a man of action, who had 


ix DOUGHERTY was churning 


with age and 


was 





become an enthusiast and a dreamer of 
dreams—that was the face of the rider. 

The girl’s voice rang out in the clear 
air brilliant as the blackbird’s. The churn- 
ing was done, and while she twirled the 
dash to free it from the butter it had 
gathered she was singing a Jacobite song 
of Ireland, ‘‘ Mo Creevin Eevin Alga O,” 
to a wild and passionate music. 

The man pulled up with a jerk, and 
looked about him. He was in a little 
valley like a cup in the hills: it held only 
the tiny farmstead and the road that 
wound into it an instant and then 
climbed out of it into the world again. 
The valley was full of blue autumnal mists 
like smoke, and the reek of the peat was 
sweet in the air. The blue of the mist 
and the sky, the gold of the thatch and 
the rick and the yellowing trees : 
a picture full of beauty and 
melancholy. 


it was 
gentle 
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He looked about him like a man newly 
wakened from his sleep. A look of horri- 
fied recognition rose and marred his face. 
Then he leant forward on his cob’s neck 
and closed his eyes, and his lips moved. 
The tragic and terrible look passed, and 
the air of suffering and purification re- 
turned. 

As he came to himself he heard again 
the brilliant voice. Something of his old 
self stirred within him, something of the 
hot and unregenerate man as he was 
before he had fallen in with the followers 
of Mr. Wesley, and been snatched as a 
brand from the burning. His eyes went 
after the voice, and they kindled. A dark 
flush came into his colourless face. With 
the step of a young man he lit down from 
his horse, and opened the little white gate. 

“*Tis a fine day we ’re having,” he said. 

“Tis so,” said the girl, turning, and 
smiling at him fearlessly. ‘And hot for 
the time of year.” 

“Would you be giving me a drink of 
your sweet buttermilk ?” he asked. 

“And welcome,” she replied. “ Just 
take a seat there on the stone till I get the 
butter off. Then you can have what you 
like of the milk!” 

He took the seat she indicated and 
watched her. Her round arms plunged 
again and again in the creamy milk, and 
each time she brought up her two hands 
full of the golden butter, which she placed 
in a pail of spring-water. He watched 
her fascinated, his eyes wandering from 
the reddish-gold hair to the white chin 
and swelling bosom, or sinking to her 
little feet in their stout brogues and 
stockings of grey-blue worsted. 

“You live your lone here ?” he asked 
after a time. 

“Except for the old gran.” She looked 
towards the window in the roof. ‘She is 
past her work, and very old.” 

‘* Have you no protection ?” he asked, 
with a sternness which made the girl look 
at him wonderingly. ‘I mean,” he said, 
“that it is a lonely place for a young 
maid and an old woman without some 
mankind.” 

She smiled at him—her open smile of 
youth and trust. 
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“Oh! but no one would hurt us,” she 
said. ‘‘ Besides, who is there to? We 
have no neighbours, and ’tis seldom any- 
one passes the road—maybe not three 
times a year.” 

“Tis a temptation,” he said, ‘‘to the 
coward and evil-doer.” 

‘“‘If there were such,” she answered. 
“* But everyone is kind.” 

“Ah,” he said, ‘little you know the 
world, poor lamb!” 

She smiled again with pleasure at the 
tenderness in his voice. 

**But I have been in the world,” she 
said. ‘‘I have been to Finvara Fair, and 
saw the Circus on the Green. The clown 
would make you die with laughing.” 

“Poor vagabonds!” he said. 
vagabonds and castawuys!” 

** You will be a preacher?” she asked. 

“No,” he answered ; “ only a farmer— 
one John Allen, from Lough Neagh side. I 
have a gift of the preaching, but I am not 
in the ministry.” 

“I knew,” she said, “‘when you came 
in at the gate that you were a godly man.” 

He blushed painfully. 

‘*No,” he said, ‘‘ but a great sinner.” 

And, indeed, it was not the religious 
enthusiast but the natural man, the passion 
in whose eyes kindled with every move- 
ment of her form. 

‘You too are of the brethren?” he 
said, looking up and meeting her peaceful 


** Poor 


gaze. 

“We are. My father was convinced of 
sin by Mr. Wesley himself. He heard him 
in Dublin, when he visited the godly Lady 
Moira.” 

‘* Your father,” he asked, and his voice 
was full of a tragic eagerness, ‘* your father 
was of Dublin, then ?” 

“Ah, no,” she said. ‘‘ He was taken 
with a wandering fit in his youth, and 
would see the world. By the mercy of 
God he heard Mr. Wesley preach, and 
came home to live a God-fearing life 
ea 

"——s 
answer. 

“Till he was murdered in ’98. His 
only crime was that he loved his 
country, and desired, as a Christian man, 


The man panted for her 
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to be at peace with his countrymen, even 
those who were Papists or had learned the 
French heathenism.” 
The girl’s face had blanched, and her 
voice was low and full of horror. 
“Murdered . . . killed in war?” said 
the man. as though he hoped to hear 
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ready to drop. Father was hacked and 
hewed to death worse than a sheep at 
the butcher’s. Mother was taken with her 
pains there in the midst of his blood, and 
I was born that night. The last yeoman 


to ride away flung a torch into the thatch, 
but the Lord sent his rain to put it out. 


THE OLD EYFS THAT SAW ONLY BLOOD HAD NO VISION FOR THIS ENSIGN OF LOVE. 


something that would mitigate what she 
had said. 

*“* Murdered by his hearthstone. . . . His 
only crime that he was a United Irishman.” 

““Would it be the soldiers ?” he asked 
again, almost entreatingly. 

“No soldiers. Yeomen from over the 
mountains. The place flowed with blood. 
Gran, who saw it, has seen blood ever 
since. It comes between her and her 
Bible. That is why she shakes like a leaf 


There was no one left living at all—except 
Gran and little me. Even Pinch, our old 
dog, had a bayonet in him!” 

“The blood of the innocent burns like 
flame,” said the man wildly. ‘“ Be sure, 
wherever the unhappy murderers go they 
are in hell . . . in hell-fire.” 

The girl gazed at him wonderingly. 
The sweat stood out on his brow, and his 
eyes flamed under the grey ghastliness of 
his face. 
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“Ah! no,” she said. ‘‘ We heard of 
the wickedest of them that he prospered. 
God does not deal so with sinners in this 
world.” 

*““He does, he does! Even when the 
sinner dreams that he has found peace, 
the Lord’s arm is shortened to strike him.” 

He rocked himself to and fro, and great 
groans broke from his heaving breast. 

“Ah,” said the girl, “‘ you are a good 
man to take the sin of the world so greatly 
to heart. It is like Mr. Wesley himself, 
who grieved for sin as though he himself 
were the sinner.” 

‘“‘It is only so,” said the man fiercely, 
“that you can grieve. What is the grief 
of the saints for the sin they have never 
known compared with his that God 
snatches out of the pit by the hair of his 
head? ’Tis he that knows the curse of it, 
because he burns—he burns.” 

“Why, you have never had your butter- 
milk, after all!” said the girl; with a 
return to her sweet and natural voice. 
**Poor man, and you have so taken to 
heart what I have told you! There, 
drink and rest. See, all that old wicked- 
ness is over, and we are at peace. God 
permitted it. The seed of martyrs.” 

** Ay, but woe for them who shall sow it.” 

“You forget. Paul was a persecutor, 
so was David, yet God loved them.” 

He looked up at the sweet reasonable- 
ness of her face, and the horror and 
anguish passed from his own. 

** Ah, yes,” he said. ‘‘So it is written. 
Though they be red as scarlet-——” 

““Why, see how sweet itis here!” she 
said, leading him back gently to the peace 
she had shaken. ‘ This little valley seems 
to gather the sunshine and overflow with 
it on mornings like this. Our crops are 
all gathered ; and look at our fine turf-rick 
against the winter! There are no wolves 
in this quiet place now. If there were, 
would Sheila be so confident as she is ?” 
She pointed playfully to a pet lamb that 
had come trotting round the corner of the 
house. ‘‘ There is nothing here but peace. 
The very birds know they are safe, and 
eat from my fingers. There are no wolves 
in the world now.” 


“Ah!” he said. ‘‘ You are like David’s 
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music that drew Saul out of his mad- 
ness.” 

He handed her back the vessel from 
which he had refreshed himself. 

‘*Why, poor man,” she said, looking at 
his hand, “how your poor hand is 
injured! What a terrible mark; and how 
angry it is, as though it yet bled!” 

‘**A slash of broken glass long ago. I 
seldom feel it,” he said, putting the hand 
behind his back, ‘‘ though there are times 
when it stings. But I must be going 
my way.” 

**Will you not expound a chapter for 
Gran? It is seldom a man so godly 
comes our way. She would esteem it, 
poor old soul.” 

‘The man sprang back as though she 
had struck him. 

‘“Not to-day,” he said hastily. 
must be going my way.” 

** But you will pass this way again,” she 
said innocently. 

** Perhaps, perhaps,” he said, and again 
his eyes kindled. ‘‘ Perhaps . . . you have 
need of a friend, being young and fair, 
and unprotected.” 

Her eyes fell before his, and he mounted 
his horse and rode away. 

Janet carried her butter into the little 
dairy, and then went slowly up the stairs 
to the attic room. 

‘*Who were you talking to, child?” 
called a quavering voice before she could 
enter. ‘‘I heard a man’s voice. It went 
on andon. A young maid should not be 
so ready to talk with strangers.” 

“He was of the brethren, and a godly 
man. He asked for a drink of buttermilk, 
and finding I, too, was of them he rested 
and talked awhile.” 

** Ah, he was of the brethren!” said the 
old woman, with a slowsigh. The trembling 
of her head never ceased. ‘* Why didn’t 
you bring him to see me? You forget 
how lonesome it is up here—lonesome, 
and full of ghosts. I am led away by 
apparitions and sounds. Why, his godly 
voice seemed to me like the voice of him 
who murdered your father ; and I could see 
his face—his face that has haunted me ever 
since.” 

“This was a godly man,’ 


“J 


said the girl 
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comfortingly. ‘‘ Youthinktoo much of those 
murderers, Gran. If youwould leave them to 
the Lord your mind would be more at rest.” 

‘If I could know that He had visited 
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? 


my cause to Him long ago. But why 
didn’t your godly man come and read a 
chapter tome? Did he know I was here 
sitting all day my lone? .. . except for 


SHE CAUGHT HIS HAND AND HELD IT TO HER BOSOM. 


them!” cried the old woman, her voice 
rising to a scream, and her head trembling 
like a dead leaf in a gale. 

‘Leave them to Him!” said the girl 
again gently. 

“Ay, I may trust Him. 


No. 183. 
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the Lord. Did he? 


Did you tell him ? 
Or did you think only to talk of your- 
self >—as the young always do.” 

“T told him,” answered the girl gently. 
“He said he would come again.” 

Her colour came and went, but the old 
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eyes that saw only blood had no vision for 
this ensign of love. 

John Allen came again, riding hard 
down the mountain-road, with the air of 
one who is riding to his fate. He came 
many times, and his wooing was fierce 
and rapid. Often the girl looked at him 
in surprise, feeling dimly that his unre- 
strained passion was overmuch of this 
earth; but she was never afraid of him. 
She was innocent, and she had given him 
her whole heart. 

There were times when his moods beat 
to and fro, when one minute he was 
stormy as the blackest tarn in the moun- 
tain, and the next was hanging above her 
in a frenzy of pity and remorse. 

‘‘How can you love me?” he asked 
her, after a scene in which, as usual, the 
‘trouble had been all of his making. 

“How can I not?” she said simply. 
“It is your love makes you strange. I 
know you are a good man—the best of 
men—and so must love you.” 

*“* And if I were not ?” 
She looked perplexed. 


*“* Perhaps . . . I should still love you. It 
would be very hard. But why talk of such 
things? You are of the elect.” 


‘“* And if I were of the wolves ?” 

** Ah,” she said, ‘‘ that could not be!” 

“Janet,” he said, “is it not possible 
that though a man had the heart of a 
wolf, the Lord might change him ?” 

‘““Why, yes,” she said. ‘‘ Wolves are 
only wild dogs, after all.” 

He drew a deep breath, as though her 
gentle reassurance had lifted a-burden 
from his heart. 

“IT had not thought of that,” he said. 
** So the grace of the Lord might make the 
wolves into the shepherd’s dogs, to protect 
where else they had ravaged and destroyed.” 

*‘And sure,” she said, following the 
image with pretty ingenuity, ‘‘the shep- 
herd’s dog were all the wiser for knowing 
wolves’ ways.” 

“Why, so he were,” cried John Allen, 
almost joyfully. ‘‘ Janet, my bird,” he 


went on, with hardly a pause, ‘‘! have 
made up my mind to enter the ministry.” 

‘*T am so glad,” she said; ‘‘and I shall 
be a minister’s wife.” 
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“You will like it, Janet 7” 

“Like it! And poor Gran will die 
happy. She had not looked for such 
election.” 

His face clouded, as it usually did, at 
any mention of the old woman; and the 
girl felt the change in his mood without 
recognising the reason. To propitiate 
him she caught his hand and held it to 
her bosom ; and the pity in her eyes for 
the maiming of it was sweeter than a 
mother’s when she looks on her hurt child. 

“The poor hand!” she said sweetly. 
“*T wish I might have suffered it.” 

He snatched it from her with an inar- 
ticulate hoarse cry, and his face worked 
in a paroxysm of anger or terror. She 
started back from him afraid. 

‘“‘There!” he said, full of contrition. 
“Did I frighten you, my pretty one? 
Forgive me! The hurt of it sometimes 
stabs me to the heart.” 

Her smile came out like the sun from 
behind clouds. 

“I am not frightened,” she said, ‘‘ only 
grieved that it hurts. I shall never be 
frightened of you.” 

“‘Because I love you,” he panted. 
** Because I would give my soul for you, 
Janet.” 

“That is not right,” she said, in gentle 
rebuke. ‘Our souls are not ours to give.” 

“‘They are ours to destroy,” he said 
gloomily. “And if I could purchase you 
by the death of the soul, and only that 
way, I would.” 

She was patient with him when he said 
such things, feeling that it was his love for 
her troubled him; and men, she said to 
herself, were not like women; they took 
love as something of a distemper in the 
blood, and presently, when he was hers to 
comfort and keep, he should know peace. 

Still, he did not ask her to name a time 
for their marriage, and though she was 
too modest and gentle to speak of it, she 
wondered in her heart. But after a time 
she concluded within herself that he was 
waiting for something. Perhaps, till he 
was in the ministry. And, anyhow, this 
time was sweet enough except for their 
absences from each other. 

So the weeks passed and grew to 
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months, and yet John Allen and Janet's 
old grandmother had not met. Janet had 
entreated him often to see the old woman, 
but he had always deferred it, and a part 
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came by stealth that made Janet's cheeks 
all one wounded red. The terrible direct- 


ness of Scripture came easily to the old 
woman’s tongue; and after that Janet 





**AH, YOU WILL CARRY IT TO YOUR GRAVE, AND FARTHER. 


YOU WILL NOT 


LOSE IT IN HELL, MURDERER—THE’ MARK I HAVE GIVEN YOU.” 


of the girl’s nature was a pliancy which 
made it difficult for her to insist. 

At first the old woman knew of his 
visits and complained, blaming Janet 
harshly because he did not come to relieve 
the tedium of her loneliness. Then, with 
the querulousness of old age and -the 
bitterness of much trouble, she railed at 
the girl, saying things of this lover who 


held her peace and said no more, whether 
he came or went. 

But as the time passed the old life 
flickered like the dying flame of a candle 
that one minute is burning up brightly and 
the next is guttering out into darkness. 
Then the time came when Janet was house- 
bound, to be within call of the old dying 
voice, and her moments with her lover 
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were few. He would stop at the white 
gate where he had first seen her, and she 
would steal out to him and flutter a 
moment into his arms to rest there, and 
then return to her vigil. She could not 
complain that he did not feel with her. 
His first words were always of inquiry 
for the old woman, and were uttered 
with an eagerness that made the girl 
wonder. 

‘If you had loved her like a son, you 
could not have cared more,” she said one 
day, her hand caressing his cheek. ‘Ah! 
how good you are to care so for a lonely, 
forgotten old woman !” 

“I care for you, Janet,” he said hoarsely. 

She lifted her head to look him in the 
face. 

‘**T cannot be sorry it comes to an end,” 
she said. ‘‘So many years helpless, in a 
world full of ghosts and shapes of fear. 
God forgive me if I have not borne with 
her as patiently as I ought! She has been 
hard to me sometimes, but to-day, while 
her mind was clear, she gave me the 
sweetest of blessings for me and mine.” 

“Did she speak of me ?” 

“*T told her of you, and that you were 
to be a minister. She said a strange 
thing then. She asked me to forgive her 
because she had been wicked towards you. 
‘My mind is clear at last,’ she said. ‘The 
Lord has been merciful to me, and has let 
me see before I go. My blessing on him 
too,’ she said. ‘It has not been my fault 
that I have confused him with murderers 
and persecutors. It is only that I am 
very old.’ ” 


The man stood an image of fear, but 
Janet went on without looking at him. 
“She said the first day you were here 


that your voice, heard at a distance, 
recalled the chief of those murderers. 
Forgive her. She is so old, and her days 
and nights were haunted. Why, God’s 
sun on the wall was the glow of the 
burning thatch, and a gleam of sunset 
terrified her because it seemed to_her like 
splashes of blood.” 

The man moved his head uneasily, as a 
sick head tosses on the pillow. 

‘It will be a happy release,” he said at 
last. 
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“Most happy, though I shall miss her. 
She has been my baby for years. I shall 
miss her, and the doing everything for 
her.” 

“You will have me.” 

“* Ah, yes, I shall have you.” 

‘** And you will come to me at once?” 

** Away from this,” the girl sighed, ‘‘ and 
over the mountains to Lough Neagh side. 
’*Twill be unhomelike; but you will be 
there.” 

‘“*] thought, Janet . . .” he said, watching 
her closely, ‘‘that perhaps we should go 
much farther than Lough Neagh side. It 
seems to me the Lord has called me to 
missionary work among the heathen. As 
soon as I am in the ministry, I shall volun- 
teer for the dark places. What do you 
say, Janet ?” 

She looked around for an instant, and 
her face was full of yearning. 

**T shall be glad to go,” she said; ‘‘but 
often, often, I shall see the peace of this 
place, and my heart will hunger after it.” 

The next day she drew John Allen 
towards the little house. 

‘“*Come in at last,” she said, “‘ over my 
threshold. Gran has not spoken for hours, 
but lies with her eyes closed. It is the 
stupor of death. Come, we need not fear 
to disturb her now.” 

He went as though her touch con- 
strained him, but his face was full of 
unwillingness and fear. 

In the bright sunshine of the little 
kitchen a canary sang because it was 
early February and spring was in the air. 
The room was sweet and homely, and on 
the table was spread a meal of oatcake 
and butter and honey, with a pitcher of 
milk for the welcome guest. 

Something of the silence of death was 
in the house, though the canary was sing- 
ing. John Allen stood gazing helplessly 
about him, till his eyes fell on a patch of 
the floor and rested there. 

The girl flitted about, ready to wait on 
him with the offices of love. She added 
one thing and another to the refection on 
the table; and engrossed in her happy 
task, she did not notice that he sat in his 
chair a black shadow on the brightness 
of the room, his maimed hand hanging by 
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his side, and his eyes on that patch of the 
floor. 

The door creaked behind him, opening 
slowly from without. He sat too dazed 
to hear it, but Janet turned from the 
dresser with a face of amazement. Then 
she gave a little low cry and stood as 
though rooted to the spot. 

The open door framed the figure of a 
little old woman who looked already dead. 
There were white things about her head, 
and a white garment to her feet. The 
face was as immobile as the face of a 
corpse, and the lids drooped over the 
eyes as though already death had sealed 
them. Face and hair were of almost 
equal colourlessness, and as she stood 
there it was easy to believe her a dead 
woman risen out of her coffin. 

The lids lifted themselves slowly, 
slowly, and as if there were nothing else 
in the room, the eyes concentrated all 
their gaze on John Allen. He had risen 
from his seat, and, beholding the appari- 
tion in the doorway, had fallen back 
against the wall, and stood watching the 
unsealing of those eyes as though it were 
the opening of the Book on Judgment Day. 

The old dying eyes became a horror of 
hatred and anger. 

““So you have come back? 


” 


she said. 
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HE wind has blown my heart away 
All on a summer holiday, 
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“They are all dead only me. Have you 
come to finish your work because I bit 
your hand through to the bone? Ah, you 
will carry it to your grave, and farther. 
You will not lose it in hell, murderer—the 
mark I have given you.” 

She reeled in her place as she stood; 
but her eyes, with the light fading out of 
them, kept fixed that glare of hate, as 
a dead man’s eyes might keep the last 
scene he had looked upon. She fell in 
the doorway, a limp thing of death, 
huddled together ingloriously, and the 
old head quiet at last. 

John Allen came out of his trance to 
hear Janet speaking to him, and he could 
not recognise the voice that had been 
hers, and soft as a dove’s. 

““Go!” she was saying, and her eyes 
were steel and fire. ‘‘Go from the house 
you have polluted, and the Lord cleanse 
me from you! I, most unhappy, who 
have known the caresses of my father’s 
murderer ! ” 

John Allen went out without a word. 

Then Janet took the quiet old head to 
her breast, and sat rocking it like a sleep- 
ing child. And the canary, which had 
been silent a minute, burst out into singing, 
and presently again flooded the sunshiny 
house with its music. 





If you can find it pray you tell, 


For this is how 





the 


If you will now my tale believe, 
I wore my heart upon my sleeve, 


loss befell: 





So came it that, alack the day! 


The wind did blow my heart away. 
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"NCE upon a time in Ireland, and not 

so long ago either, there lived in 

the wild West an old widow-woman and 

her two sons. Now the old woman was 

full of aches and pains, and had lain on 
her back for a twelvemonth in her bed. 

And it happened one day the old woman 
bade her sons go into the churchyard at 
midnight and lay some nuts on a tomb 
there. This was on a Hallow-eve, and 
that day, you all know, is the time when 
ghosts and spirits wander about, and it is 
the one day in the year that they may roam 
the world till cockcrow. And if you leave 
nuts on a tomb at midnight for an hour at 
this time, the spirits will bless them, and 
ever after those nuts will avert from you 
the evil eye and other witchcraft. 

Now when the two youths sallied forth 
at night to lay the nuts on the tomb, they 
were full of fear and trembling, and as 
they tried to get there one hiding behind 
the other, it was long before they passed 
their own door. But the old woman, 
hearing them shuffling and muttering out- 
side her window, gave a terrible yell at 
them for their folly; and as they feared 
her more than they feared the ghosts, they 
soon arrived panting at the churchyard. 

»Now they had just laid the nuts on a 
large flat tombstone when they saw two 
huge grey figures rising from behind it out 
of the darkness, and I need not say they ran 
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and ran so that when they reached their 
own door the wind was not before them. 

Now it happened that the churchyard 
was laid out in the centre of a large track 
of waste land, and this was a great place 
for the peasant-farmers to turn out their 
sheep to graze. And where you have 
sugar you have flies, and where you have 
gold you have thieves, and the two huge 
figures the widow’s sons saw that night 
were nothing more and nothing less than 
two sheep-stealers waiting for their com- 
panions to return from a raid on the 
scattered sheep. Well, when the old 
woman saw her sons come tearing all out 
of breath and white with fear, she fell to 
abusing them and bewailing the loss of 
her nuts. And as she had so much to say 
and took so long to say it, the young men 
had quite recovered their breath by the 
time she lost hers. 

Then they told her how they had seen 
two figures as big as pine-trees glaring 
at them out of the night. And at this 
the old woman took to laughing as much 
as she had cried before, and she said if 
it was not for her rheumatism, and her 
lumbago, and her neuralgia, and the hurt 
on her foot, she would go herself and fetch 
the nuts, and nothing would frighten her. 

‘* And for the matter of that,” continued 
she, “‘ what should stop you from carrying 
me?” Well, the young men stuttered, 





THE SHEEP-STEALERS. 


and shook, and vowed nothing on earth 
would make them face the churchyard 
again that night, and the two figures as 
big as pine-trees. 

But the old woman gave another yell 
at them that so frightened them that they 
did not know where to look for terror, 
and they were glad to promise anything 
she asked them. 

Then she bade them put her into a 
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Well, no sooner did they reach the 
graveyard, with the sack on their back, 
than from behind a big stone rose up the 
two sheep-stealers, looking as big as pine- 
trees in the darkness. Now, when the 
thieves saw the widow’s sons with the sack 
on their back coming towards them in the 
gloom, they thought it was their com- 
panions coming with a sheep, and they 
said in a loud whisper— 


THEY WERE SLOW IN REACHING THE GRAVEYARD. 


sack for want of a better carriage, and to 
carry her to the churchyard on their 
backs. Well, if the old woman had 
not been there they would have been 
quarrelling still; for neither wanted 
to be the one to carry the sack, and 
they both wanted to be the one to push 
behind. 

If they were quick in coming from the 
graveyard they were slow in reaching it. 
Many a growl the old woman gave at the 
way they shook and shivered, making, as 
she said, her rheumatism, her lumbago, 
her neuralgia, and her sore foot worse than 
it ever was before. 


“Is she fat 
lean ?” 


or lean? Is she fat or 

Well, when the widow’s two sons saw 
them and heard what they said, they 
thought they were ghouls, and dropped 
the sack, crying— 

‘* Fat or lean, there she is for you!” 

And, so saying, they ran and ran, and 
when they reached their own door the 
wind had not passed them. But, quick as 
they were, the old woman with her rheu- 
matism, her lumbago, her neuralgia, and 
her sore foot was there before them ; and 
that is the most wonderful part of my 
story. 








ree UGLY 


MRS. DURING. 


By RICHARD PRYCE. 





HAIN DURING did not know that 
his mother was ugly. He com- 
batted her objections to the taking of the 
photograph. She did not, indeed, give her 
reasons for the objections she raised, and 
he did not guess them. It was not that 
his faculties of perception were not suffi- 
ciently fine, but rather, in truth, that their 
fineness was such as to enable, possibly 
even to cause him to overlook a thing 
which to the outsider was more than 
obvious. 
When he looked at his mother’s face he 
did not see the irregular features, nor the 


faded hair that grew in such a hopelessly 
unbecoming way round the high forehead. 
He did not see the expanse of unqualified 
temple, the want of balance in the relation 


of head to throat, the ill-placed ears. 
Neither did he see that her caps and 
bonnets aggravated a grotesqueness which 
it should have been their office to conceal. 

To have called Mrs. During a plain 
woman would have been to be prodigal of 
compliments. Her nose was long and 
insistent. You saw it atonce. It caught 
your attention and held it. When you 
were talking to her, even after it had 
ceased to surprise you, perhaps, indeed, 
after you had fallen under the spell of the 
charm of her manner, your fascinated gaze 
returned to unwitting contemplation of it. 
This was when you saw her for the first 
time. 

“‘ What a funny little woman!” you said 
to yourself, conscious that you must be 
quoting the words of every commentator 
who had preceded you; and you looked 
at her nose. 

Then you saw that the twinkling eyes 
were much too small, that they looked out 
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over little mounds of cheek, and that they 
were quite unshaded by eyebrows. 

There was a lavish waste of flesh in the 
composition of the face. 

Mrs. During’s figure had neither dignity 
nor symmetry. It was not altogether ill- 
proportioned, but the tendency to a stout- 
ness, to mitigate which height was lacking, 
made Mrs. During comical even at a dis- 
tance. She did not know how to dress, 
and the uncompromising plainness of her 
gowns would have been trying to a less 
notably ugly woman. 

Chain During, I say, saw nothing of all 
this. He looked at his mother and saw 
the outward expression of a goodness that 
was notable and inherent. He saw, some- 
how, the beautiful soul of the woman who 
had been everything to him since he was 
old enough to appreciate an affection that 
was self-sacrificing and unfathomable. 

There came a day when Mrs. During 
fell ill. Chain sat beside her bed and 
wondered what he would do if his mother 
died. Mrs. During thought that she was 
going to die, and when she looked at 
Chain and saw how his eyes rested on her 
face she smiled, and when she thought 
that he did not see her she cried a little. 
But he did see her, and he pressed the 
hand he held. It was a very pretty hand. 
Mrs. During had hands for a sculptor. 

Chain laid his face beside hers on the 
pillow. When he raised it presently, and 
bent over her to ask her if there was any- 
thing that he could do for her, she looked 
up at him with the love that transfigured 
her face. She wondered, as everyone else 
wondered, how she had come to be the 
mother of so handsome a son. Chain had 
straight features and a ruddy skin, and the 
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litheness of an athlete. 
of his father. 

“The two best men have loved me,” 
she thought. ‘‘ Chain, my husband, never 
knew that I was ugly, and Chain, my son, 
does not know. What does it matter, 
after all? And where I am going it will 


Then she thought 


not matter either.” 
But Mrs. During did not go where she 
thought she was going—at least, not just 


“IT’S NOT A BIT LIKE YOU,” 


then. She got well and she was uglier 
than ever. 

Her illness pulled her down ; it reduced 
her bulk, but that was not the improve- 
ment that you might have expected. Her 
pale face seemed more unshaded than 
before, her nose more prominent. After 
a time, however, she regained her strength 
and her spirits, and the indefinable charm 
of her manner was potent as ever. It was 
this beguiling manner that had blinded 
the eyes of Chain the husband to her 


SAID CHAIN. 
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defects, and that blinded those of Chain 
the son. It had its power even over you, 
who said, when you first saw her, ‘“‘ Oh, 
what a funny little woman!” It explained 
everything to you. It showed you the 
beauty of the sweet soul that had so 
unprepossessing a shrine, and after a few 
minutes it made you question the very 
ugliness of the shrine itself. 

When Chain During knew that his 
mother was restored to him, 
he told her a thing that 
had troubled him on that 
terrible day when he had 
thought that she was going 
to be taken from him. 

“‘ 1 thought that if I lost 
you—oh ! mother 4 

“My boy — my 
Chain !” 

She drew him to her and 
kissed him. 

“Well, that day when I 
was thinking’ everything 
over—what you had been 
to me, what life would be 
without you—I remembered 
that there was not even a 
likeness of youthat I should 
be able to look at. I cursed 
myself because I had never 
made you be photographed, 
and I thought it was too 
late.” 

“We have not been 
separated, Chain.” 

“But now you must be 
photographed. One ought 
not to run such risks. It is 
like putting off the signing 
of a will.” 

‘“* But I have never been photographed.” 

It was true. Mrs. During, with the live- 

liest appreciation of her shortcomings, had 

avoided lending them to the permanent 
impression of photography. 

She tried to change the subject. He 
went back to it. She expostulated. 

** My dear, I would rather not be taken,” 
she said. 

‘** But I wish it so much, mother.” 

*“*Well, then, some time or other. I 
won't forget about it.” 


dear 
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*“* Some time is no time.” 

‘I should have to get a dress.” 

““Nonsense! I don’t want a photograph 
of a dress.” 

“ Well, we’ll see about it, dear.” 

** To-day,” said Chain firmly. “I shall 
jook for a photographer this afternoon, 
and make an appointment for next week. 
You must please me, mother. I want a like- 
ness of you for myself, and I want one to 
send to Eve.” 

Chain During at Oxford had engaged 
himself to Evé Rochester, his tutor’s 
daughter. Circumstances had hitherto 
prevented her from making his mother’s 
acquaintance. 

When Mrs. During saw that her son’s 
wish was ardent she gave in with a good 
grace, though with inward misgivings. 

The day arrived, and Mrs. During 
dressed herself nervously. She had never 
looked uglier. She gazed into the glass, 
and saw how impossible was the fight 
against such odds. Her hair straggled 
away from the large forehead which it 
could not shade or soften. Her nose 
seemed longer than ever. She tried to 
think that it was the light, or that her 
looking-glass was untruthful. There was 
so much difference in looking-glasses. 
She remembered that she looked far worse 
in some than in others. The thing ex- 
pressed itself naturally in this way: it 
would not have occurred to her to say that 
in some she looked better. Her hand- 
glass told an unpleasant story about the 
view of her head from behind. When she 
put on her bonnet her face had an exposed 
appearance that her veil, which sat badly, 
could not mitigate. 

She smiled to herself sadly. Then she 
turned away with a sigh. There was that 
which was noble in the determined courage 
of this ugly woman. Chain was waiting 
for her in the drawing-room. 

“‘Isn’t that rather a dark dress?” he 
said. It was her best dress. She told him 
so, and he said nothing more. 

A fly took the pair to the shop. 

Chain During never knew the struggle 
which it cost his mother to go in. She 


looked at the photographs with which the 
place was filled. 
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“I should like one of you like this,” 
said Chain 

He held a photograph in platinotype 
of a woman of about his mother’s age. 
Delicate features were reproduced with 
the clearness of a steel engraving. 

** Mine won't be like that, Chain.” 

Some girls were coming down from the 
studio, and she saw one of them nudge 
another. A little explosion of laughter 
followed. 

‘*Won’t you be photographed instead 
of me?” Mrs. During said to herson. It 
was a last effort to avoid what must come. 

“‘ My dear mother, there are dozens of 
photographs of me and none of you.” 

The attendant led the way to the torture- 
chamber. 

Mrs. During was resigned. 

The photographer made his appearance. 
He was cold and indifferent. What matter 
how he posed such a sitter! 

Chain saw a good woman and nothing 
that was ugly. 

“Tt is for you, Chain, that I am under- 
going this,” Mrs. During said to herself, 
and tried to keep the tears from her eyes. 

““A little less solemn, please—a little 
less as if Madam was going through an 
operation.” 

The man’s manner was not without 
deference, though his words might lack it. 

Mrs. During’s face flushed. 

“T am not quite ready,” 
low voice. 

Then on a sudden the man understood 
her. He saw the ordeal through which 
his client was going, and with gracious 
tact he devoted his attention to his 
camera. He spared himself no pains. 
He arranged his lights and shades that 
they might deal most kindly with her, he 
posed her in such ways as should throw 
none of her features into undue promin- 
ence, his wish to gratify her was patent 
as he entered into the situation. When 
all was over and she smiled and thanked 
him she made him her slave. 

But with the best intentions the result 
was appalling. Mrs. During cried a little 
when she saw it. 

“It’s nota bit like you,” said Chain. 
“ But it’s better than nothing.” 


she said in a 
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Eve Rochester, a thoughtless girl, but 
not unkind at heart, laughed for a whole 
evening when her copy arrived. She took 
neither her lover nor her own soul seriously 
in those days, and in a moment of 
exuberant mischief she detached the 
photograph from the cardboard, cut it 
out with irresponsible scissors in such a 
way as to fit it on to the picture of a 
horse which she took from an illustrated 
paper. She pasted the whole thing into a 


book of more or less humorous scraps, 
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and she laughed at the effect till the 
tears ran down her cheeks. It was very 
funny. 

Mrs. During thought so herself, as she 
came across it accidentally when she was 
staying with the Rochesters a month later. 

**Don’t show it to Chain,” she said 
gently, “if you love him.” 

In a moment Eve’s arms were round 
her neck. 

“I didn’t know you when I did it,” 
said vehemently. 


she 


IN A MOMENT EVE’S ARMS WERE ROUND HER NECK. 
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F one man in England longs for a little 
rest it must be Lord Kitchener, for 
since he “‘ from Egypt’s bondage came ” his 
grateful countrymen in every corner of the 








THE SIRDAR AS A CADET. 


country have longed to feast him. There 
have beer distinguished Englishmen who 
claimed descent from every country; not 
so the Sirdar. He proclaims himself a 
sturdy East Anglian. The antiquaries 
have been burrowing into the story of his 
family, with the result that they have 
established beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that though he was born in Ireland, he is 
not an Irishman. 


The Kitcheners came from Lakenheath, 
in Suffolk, where the Sirdar’s ancestors 
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first appeared (so far as is known) in 
1666. His grandfather was also born at 
Lakenheath. His half-uncle was Master 
of the Clothworkers’ Company, so that 
London did the right thing in entertaining 
him at the Mansion House. 


One of the soldiers who have come 
brilliantly out of the Egyptian Campaign 
is Sergeant Russell, of the Scots Guards, 
who has received a commission in the 
Egyptian army. Mr. Russell ‘‘’listed” in 
1892, and was lent (for five years) to 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy in 189:. His life-work now 
lies in Egypt. 


The late Jay Gould’s son Howard has, 
like his elder brother, married an actress. 
Mrs. Howard Gould that is, was formerly 





SERGEANT RUSSELL, 


Who has got a Commission in the Egyptian Army. 
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MISS KATHRINE CLEMMONS, WHO HAS MARRIED MR. HOWARD GOULD. 
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Miss Kathrine Clemmons. She is related 
to Buffalo Bill. The interest in the alliance 
centres in the fact of the rumoured cur- 
tailment of Mr. Howard’s legacy under the 
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will of his father, who left instructions that 
the lad must marry only with the consent 
of his family. His sister is a great phil- 
anthropist in New York. 


After Dreyfus, M. Delcassé has certainly 
been more talked about this year than any 
other Frenchman; for his position as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has given 
him a platform for conspicuous publicity. 
Of course, it is only his official position 
that has entitled M. Delcassé to so much 
notice, for, as a private individual, he has 
little claim to distinction. 


On the other hand, Maitre Demange, 
the defender of Dreyfus, has come to the 
front very slowly. His splendid persistency 
in the case of Dreyfus and his fine tact 
have made him the object of admiration 
even to his enemies. 


France is always with us— at this 
moment in every side of life; for Dumas 
has deluged our stage, just as if the 
English dramatist was a non est. It is fifty- 
four years since ‘‘ The Three Musketeers” 
was written, yet we have had no fewer 
than four different versions of the novel 
this year. 
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Miss Kate Rorke, who made such a 
charming picture as Anne of Austria, the 
Queen of Louis XIII., to Mr. Lewis 
Waller’s d’Artagnan, is less seldom seen 
nowadays than she used to be. She will 
celebrate her majority as an actress next 
March; for it was in 1878 that she 
‘“‘walked on” as one of the schoolgirls 
in ‘* Olivia” at the Court Theatre. Per- 
haps her best work was done with Mr. 
Hare’s company. Her sister Mary took 
to the stage in 1874, under Mr. Wyndham’s 
management. Curiously enough, their 
father’s picture-frame shop is now at the 
back of the Criterion Theatre, in Jermyn 
Street. The Rorkes are _ staunch 
Catholics, and are always ready to help 
a deserving charity. 


Three curious peerage claims are 
absorbing the interests of the genealo- 
gists. In the first instance, the Earldom 
of Caithness, which is now held by a 
farmer in America, is claimed by the Rev. 
John Sinclair, the parish minister of 
Kinloch Rannoch, Perth, who says it 
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ought to have gone to his ancestor, 
Donald Sinclair, on the death of that 
worthy’s cousin, the ninth Earl, two 
centuries ago, whereas it was annexed by 
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a far-off kinsman, whose line has died out. 
Indeed, since the death of the ninth Earl, 
two branches of the Sinclairs who have 
held the title have died quite out. 


Then Mr. Arnold Harris Mathew claims 
the Earldom of Llandaff, and objects to 
the fact that the Right Hon. Henry 
Matthews, one of the most familiar Home 


Bishop of Glasgow. _ Bishop of Hull. 


Bishop of Ripon. Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Bishop of Richmond. 


35! 


College, London. Dr. Temple, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, tops the list, 
not merely in point of position, but 
also of age, for he was born in 1821. Next 
oldest is Sir Lovelace Stamer, Bart., the 
Bishop of Shrewsbury, who was born in 
1829. Dr. Percival, the Bishop of Here- 
ford, who was born in 1834, and educated 
at Oxford, was once, like Dr. Temple, Head 


Bishop of Calcutta. 


Bishop of Hereford. Bishop of Shrewsbury. 


THE BISHOP-LEADERS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Photo by Albert Sachs, Bradford. 


Secretaries of recent years, has taken the 
title of Viscount Llandaff. 


The Bishops have been very much in 
the public eye of late, for the anti-ritual 
crusade, led by Mr. Kensit, followed by 
the Church Congress, has given them 
unusual prominence. Hence this group 
of the Church’s great dignitaries is of 
peculiar interest. Of the Bishops de- 
picted here five were educated at Cam- 
bridge, two at Oxford, and one at King’s 


Master of Rugby; while Mr. Welldon, the 
new Bishop of Calcutta, has made a 


capital Head Master at Harrow. Born in 
1854, he is the youngest Bishop in: the 
group. 


Dr. Pulleine, the Bishop of Richmond, 
is fifty-seven, and is the same age as 
Dr. Boyd Carpenter, the Bishop of Ripon, 
who is a great Dante enthusiast. Dr. 
W. T. Harrison, the Bishop of Glasgow, 
is sixty-one, while Dr. Blunt, Bishop of 
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Hull (who was educated at King’s College, 
London), is his junior by two years. 


And now they have put a clergyman on 
the stage in the shape of John Storm, the 
central figure of Mr. Hall Caine’s popular 


from Nottingham, and went to Ireland at 
the time of Desmond’s rebellion three 
centuries ago. Sir Francis Annesley was 
created Viscount Valentia in 1621, and 
Baron Mountnorris in 1628. Viscount 


Mountmorres is quite a different person, 


' 


MISS VIOLA ALLEN AS GLORY QUAYLE IN “* THE CHRISTIAN.” 


Photo by the Miner Lithographic Company. 


sé 


story ‘“‘ The Christian,” which has proved 
a great success in America. Miss Viola 
Allen, who plays the part of Glory Quayle, 
spent her summer holiday with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall Caine in the Isle of Man. 


Viscount Valentia, the new Comptroller 
of the Household, is just fifty-five. His 
family—that of Annesley—originally came 


although he too is an Irish peer. Lord 
Valentia has sat for Oxford since 1893. 


M. Muravieff, the Russian Foreign 
Minister, whose hand has been shown 
so Clearly in China, is one of the most 
astute statesmen in Europe. He is in 
middle life, and wears a monocle like an 
Englishman. There is irony in that. 
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From the Jriginal Picture by L. Marchetti in the possession of Sir William ingram, Bart. 





